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yPUCATION.—TO PAREN’ rs S _of limited 
4 Incomes.—The PUPILS receive a t al Edu 
fion, red French. None need apply wi ns are overt 
years of 
adress. “_." 


. + ah 
K DUCATION 
4 a #mited number 
eive ® liberal Education, 
comforts of home. Terms mederate. 
Miss SANDERS, Staines. 


«, . r y : ° 
JA DUCATION,.—The | situation 
-44 HOUSE, ST. PETER’S, near MAKGATE, 
the attention of parents. The purity and dryness of 
proved of inestimable benefit to delicate constitutions, while the invi- 
gorating properties of ‘the surrounding sea render it singularly condu- 
cive to the development of physical strer n all his arrangements 
the principal has been influenced by the sincere desire to 
health, happiness, improvement, 


(No. 319), CRITIC Office, Essex-street, Strand, 


ution, 
—In a Superior Establishment, 
of YOUNG LADIES are BOARDED, and 
in conjunction with tions and 
For Prospe« apply to 


the atte 


tuses, &c. 


GROVE- 


deserves 


of 
eminently 


the air has 


secure 
gentlemanly ¢ rtment, &c. ; and, 
with pleasufe xnd confidence, refers to the parents of his pupils. 
Terms 25 anti 30 Guineas. Boarders only are received, and number 
limited. 
RB RIGHTON —SELECT BDUCATION. 
re siding in one of the most fayourable localiti 
A YEW vac ANCIES immediately. The numabe r is select, and the 
plan of study broad and thorough. The domestic arrangements are 
those of a private family, with every appliance for health and comfort. 
Por terms and references, apply to “ M. A.,” 76, Lansdowne-place, 
Brighton. 


OVE, BRIGHTON.—An M.B., who has had 
considerable experience in tuition, five years as college tutor, 
PREPARES PUPILS for the PROFESSIO UNIVERSITIES, &c. 
The course of studies is solid and comprehensive, and adapted to the 
requirements of each pupil. The senior students are read with in the 
higher branches of Mathematics, Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, 
ec. ; and those proceeding to the foreign Universities familiarised with 
French and German Literature. The house is pleasantly situated in its 


own grounds, within a hundred yards of the sea. 
Address G. A. SULLIVAN, Ivy-lodge. 


I RIGHTON. — EDUCATION 

VACANCIES in a first-class Establishment, where only Twelve 
Young Ladies are received. The house is spacious, healthily situate 
close to the sea; the domestic arrangements are in every respect those 
of a private family. French and German by resident foreign gover- 
nesses. Signor F. Lablache, Messrs. E. de Paris, J. Michau, 4 
attend for the Accomplishments. References to parents of pupils. 

‘or terms, which are inclusive, address the Misses BERNCASTEL, 
i, Portland-place, Marine-parade, Brighton. 


To . +4 

(EASSICAL and COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 

Mr. ROGERS respectfully announces that his SCHOOL will 

be RE-OPENED on WEDNESDAY, AUG. 2. Mr. R. will have plea- 

sure in forwarding his prospectus to any address, and can confidently 

commend his School, as well for extent and efficiency of tuition, as for 
liberality of treatment and moderation of terms. 
The Frivry, Louth, L incolnshire, July Ist t, ) 1894 


, will have 





.— There are 


7{RENCH ACQUIRE D as on the C ontinent, 
at the L sate RUGBY, 
d’Ed de The mansion fs delightfully situate, ia am 
Scanian be oy out of the town, and offers all the comforts of a 
superior English home. The family is Parisian. An English and two 
German governesses reside in the house. Excellent masters attend. 
Only a select and limited number of young ladies are received H 
rences to the Ven. Archdeacon of Coventry; the Rev. J. Moultr 

Rector of Rugby; the Rev, Dr, Kennedy, Head Master of Shrewsbury 
School; and the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, Principal of St. Mark's Col- 


lege, Chelsea. 4 
H*4! I TH, kind Treatment, 

Educ: A a gentlemen of de , and 
whose friends may wish to place them at a 8 . near the sea, 
received in an Establishment, situate at Eastbourne, a rural 





and a liberal 
others 
are 
and 


favourite watering-place between Brighton and Hastings, and within | 


two hours’ distanee of London by the Brighton Railway. The number 
of pupils is limited to 40, and each has a separate bed. 
neas per annum for pupils under 12 years of age, and guineas if 
above that age. Laundress two guineas. French and German are 
taught by a resident master without extra charge 
A oo pager with references, will be forwarded in reply to letters 
addressed to “A. B.” Academy, Eastbourne. A. B. has conducted the 
school 23 ye on 
if OME EDUCATION for BOYS 
Physician (Fellow of the London College of Physicia 
Graduate of Cambridge), residing at the sea-side, is desirous of 1 
with ONE or TWO BOYS, who would share with his own sons, aged 
twelve and ten years, the advantages of an excellent resident Tutor. 
As special attention would be paid to the comfort, health, and physical 
education of the children placed under his care, this is worthy the 
notice of the parents of boys whose health may require particular 
supervision. References, if required, can be given to some of the most 
eminent physicians in London. 
Terms, 100 Guineas per anouin. 
Address ‘ M.D.," care of Messrs. T. and W. Boone, 
29, New Bond-street. 


ro . ry — 

()XFORD DIOCESAN CENTRAL SCHOOL: 
number limited to 120 Boarders.—The Schoolrooms and 
mitories are constructed and ventilated on principles entirely new. 
Ample allotments are allowed for the private Gardens of the Pupils. 
The recreation grounds, most healthfully situated, are 12 acres in extent. 
The subjects generally taught are: Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Mensuration of Solids and Superficies, Land and Timber 
Measuring, Book-keeping by Double and Single Entry, English 
Grammar, Ancient and Modern History, Geography (Descriptive "and 
Physical), Drawing and Painting, toge the rt with the Mathematics, and 
the Latin and French Languages. Instruction fs also regularly given 
in the Elements of Practical Science. In the above subjects the Pupils 
are examined half-yearly. The examination is conducted by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Oxford Board of Education. The terms are 
27. per annum, without any extra charge for Books or Tuition. 
more information, nae ion can be made to the Head Master, Mr. 
J.M, C, BENNET The days appointed for assembling for next 

Tera are Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, July 27, 28, and 29. 


SOUND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION.—At 


a select school, in one of the most open and healthful localities near 
London, Yonng Gentlemen are trained expressly for Mercantile Pursuits, 
by combining the theory of commercial information with the sys- 
tematic practice of actual business, based on habits of order and regu- 
larity. In addition to the usual accomplishments, especial attention is 
paid to the French and German languages and literature, E nglis h and 
foreign correspondence, merchants’ accounts, banking, the principles 
and practice of fractional and decimal arithmetic, a free style of pen- 
manship adapted to business, and the whole routine of the counting- 
house. French conversation under the direetion of a resident French 
master. The health and cheerfulness of the students are promoted by 

active out-door exercise, the duily use of the bath, careful ventilation, 
unlimited diet, and kind treatment. Familiar Lectures on the elements 
of practical science. An extensive Library. No corporal punishment. 
The house is situate in its own grounds, has an extensive play-ground, 
@ large garden for the use of the pupils, and a field often acres in ex- 
tent, A pros poeta with aview of the house, forwarded by applying 
to “A. B.” 6, Wells-street, Jermyn-street, 5+, James’ ' — Terme 26 
Erineas No notice required. 


Booksellers, 


| fully situate in a very open locality, 


in MADAME BERARD'S Maison | 


rms 30 gui- | 


For } 


PRIVATE 
man of 1 
pupils for University h 
VACANCY after Midsun 
iatinguished Testimonial 


A s “ Rev. J 


TUITION.—A_ Beneficed Clergy- 
ng and unusually ti xperic . meonal 


PRIVATE SCHOOL.—Mr. 
of Magdalen hall, Oxf Au 
Works, receiv afew YOU NG, GENTL! MEN, 
age, to BOARD ind PREPARE for the Pl 
fessions, or for Business. Terms Five Guin 
Daily Pupils. 2, Hollis-place, Prince of 
town. 


| ADIES’ SEMINARY, ST. Mz AR Y’S S-HIL L, 
4 Newbury.—Mrs. HOLMES has the 
the duties of this Establishment will be 
Pupils enj oy the fre ym and comforts 
r education, wit y or 
rate terms, particulars of which will be 
cation, 
Midsummer. 


‘\AVERSHAM-HOUSE At 


Reading.—Terms 22 and 24 guineas per annum, | 
—The course of instruction embraces every branch of nd com 
mercial education, with French by a resident Parisian. This establish- 
ment has been conducted many years with t c Mr 
KNIGHTON, who has received many pleasing testim« of approval 
from his pupils’ friends. The premises are very spacic and delight- 
replete with every convenience for 
the health and comfort of the pupils. Vacations, a fortnight at Mid- 
summer and Christmas. References given to and required from 
strangers. The duties of the school wilt p resumed duly 6. 


‘OMMERCIAL ACADEMY, STANGROVE 
HOUSE, EDENBRIDGE, Kent (near the Edenbridge Railway 
Station, on the Dover line), under the superintendence of Mr. CHARLES 
HOARE.—Mr. H. assures thos: perents and guardians who may favour 
him by entrusting their youthful charges to his care, that it will be his 
constant study, by mild and affectionate discipline, to promote their 
moral and intellectual improvement. 

TERMS.—Under ten years of age, 22 guineas per annum 
years of age, 24 guineas per annum. W ashing, 5s. per quarter. 
Latin, and Dancing, on the usual! terms 

A commodious playground adjoining the 
nastic exercises. 

N.B The duties of the school reco 


( \ERMAN, ITALIAN, and F ‘RENCH.—Dr. 
' ALTSCHUL, Member of the Philological Society, London, 
Examiner to the Royal College of Preceptors, gives LESSONS in the 
above-mentioned Languages and Literature. Pupils have the option of 
studying TIVO Languages in the same lesson, or in alternate lessons, at 
their own or at the Doctor's residence, No. 2, CHANDOS-STREET, 
CAVENDISH-SQU ARE. 


, tr SAITO LTT 
A RMY APPOINTMENTS and the UNIVER- 
a SITIFS.—In a private establishment near town, You 
tlemen are efficiently prepared by able and experienced Masters in all 
the requisite branches, and the comforts of a home liberally provided. 
Apply to “ K. W. A. M.” (No, 316}, Critic Ofice, 29, Essux-street, 
Strand. 


\ OOR PARK MEDICAL and 

4 PATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, near Farnham, 

Institution is now open for the reception of Patients, under the 

intendence of Dr. EDWARD W. LANE, A.M., M.D., Edinbur 
Dr. Lane y be consulted in London, until further notice, a 

61, Conduit-street, Regent-street, on and Fridays, betwee 

half-past 10 and half- pent 12. 


, 1854 " 
‘ADEMY, near 


ks inclu 


above ten 
French, 


house, and room for gym- 


mmenced Tul 2A 


HY DRO- 


Surrey This 
super- 


Tuesdays 
Young Gentleman, a Poet, whose writings 
7 have obtained universal pr aise, will be hi ppyt give (gratu 

a LECTURE on the BEAUTIFUL, in Pubhe or Private. 

and Acrostics Be n. A Poem for fourteen stamps 

Address “ AUGUSTUS,” 14, Little Exeter-street, Paddington 


(THE CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN 
FRENCH, DRAMATIC, and LITERARY READINGS (1 
and other Institutions, § » and Far cong 8 
residing in or out of Town The Chevalier Chatelain begs 
announce that he is now at liberty to enter into ENGAGEMEN rs 
for the ensuing LECTURE SEASON 
Letters to be addressed to 27, Grafton-place, Euston- 


Ce \LONIAL CHURCH AND SCHOOL 
SOCIETY, 

Patron, 

Her MOs8T GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Vice-Patrons, 

HBISHOP of CANTERBURY 

His GRACE tbh ARCHBISHOP of YORK 

The peculiar pressure of the times compels the Committee 
present an Appeal to the Christian public. 

During the past year the Society's Missionary Agency has been aug- 
mented to 153, being an increase of 52 in the three years. 

Seven additional agents have recently been appointed, of whom four 
have embarked for Canada during the present week; one is on the 
point of sailing for Australia, another for India, and a third for 
foundland. 

The Committee 
ment of a Clergyman for 


Prose, 


yurth 
Season) To Literary 


His GRACE the A 


again to 


New- 


appoint- 
a lay Mis- 


are under engagements for the immediate 


2000 English artisans near Calais ; 


| sionary for a spiritually destitute island with 1000 inhabitants in British 


North Americ and a lay Missionary for Madras. Several pressing 
applications from other places are under consideration. 

Some of the Colonies (especially those of North Ame rica) ari 
reverses which greatly increase the demand on the Society's ft 
the maintenance of its missions and schools 

A Clergyman, writing from Newfoundland, says: 
try isin a most destitute condition. With the utn 
poor fishermen cannot procure even sufficient food for their families. 
and hundreds of children are utterly incapable of attending school for 
want of clothing. 

Similar accounts have been received fr Eastern shores of Nova 
Scotia. As the Society's agents share in the general distress, an ay 
has been made on their behalf, to which the Committee can only p 


suffering 
mas tor 


* The whole coun- 
ost exertions our 


m the 


| tially respond. 


The Society rests its claim on no ordinary grounds. Its ¢ is that 
of hundreds of thousands of our ec ountrymen in the C¢ 8, with 
respect to whom an eye-witness has said: ‘*There is as much need of 
the Gospel in the woods of Canada asin heathen lands. Even where 
ministers do go and baptise their children it seems like a shepherd 
putting his master’s name on lambs, and then turning them out i 
these wild woods, among the wolves, without a shep! tol f 
them.’ 


And what is thus spoken of Canada, is no less tr f istralia and 


| other Colonies. 


otestant, and 


ry Society 


Evangelical an 

Church Missi 4 
is been made, and to 
Col 


rhe principles of the Society are 
its constitution is analogous to that of the 

To meet the demands to which reference h 
maintain their extended operations in so many of our 
Comynittee earnestly appeal for immediate and Jiberal aid 

R. C. L. BEVAN, Treasurer. 

THOMAS, MA., Secretary. 
Offices, No. 9, Ser- 
BAk- 


nivs, the 


London, July 5, 1854. MESAC 

Contributions will be thankfully received at the 
jeants'-inn, Fleet-street, London; and at the Bank of Messrs 
CLAY, BEVAN, and Co., 54, Lombard-street. 
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1 AB th Press is 
yvincis 

{ ! I no ’ 
ur r Elphee, | . i 


G LOBE 


Ar 
s two ARTI kKiy toa Pr 
I : 


Ne sw L "APE RS.—The TIMES, 
ERALD. ds \ ri A ‘Ed “rr sang #- ri. CHR NI LI 
ADVERT! ER rIMES or GLOBE (Secor 
16s, 6d Answers req 
19, Thr 
A ¥ * at the chief ¢ 
W ood ENGRAVINGS 
ATIONS for 


y BOOKS, Periodicals, Newsy 


gmorton 


ILLUS 


GEOR + Do} 


ited in a super f sonable p s, by 
RINGTS De graver on Wood 


Gray ates post free 

THE LARGEST STANDARD 
BOOKS of » day in the CORNISH 

nt deface ( a » New-street posité the 

Great ( ral Railwe tation), t t Catalogues fre y bost 


T° BOOK BUYERS.—Subscribers of ON] 
Gl INE year and upwards to CHURTON’S LIBRAK 
-stre = des obtaining the perusal of all the New Works 
have the privil of PURCHASING any they may require 
after they have been six months in circulati 


STOC x of 


unties is at 


succession 


at half price, 


A 


A 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrav 
Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, at 
reduced prices for cash 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


TEW and CHOICE BOOKS.—AIll the BENT 
4 NEW WORKS may be had in succession from MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY by every Subse r of One Guinea per Annun 
and by all first yuntry Subscribers of Two Guineas and 

Book Societies, Town Librarians, and Literary Instituti 
on M derate Terms. 

P 


rospectuses may be obtained on ap 
CHARLES EDWARD MuDIE, 510, 


nd post free, 
VORKS and NEW 
to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


Now ready, gratis a 
LIST of NEW W 


EDITIONS recently added 


510, New Oxford-street 


ass ( ipwarids 


ons supp eu 
tion 


New Oxford-street 


, gratis and post f 


LIST of NEW WORKS and NEW EDI- 


TIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


ALSO, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Werks 
withdrawn from Circulation, and offe = to Country Librarians an 
others, at greatly reduced prices for cas 


CHARLES EPWARD MUDIE, 310, New Oxford-street. 


| ae BOOK BUYERS.—Many copies of each 

of the following Works have been withdrawn from MUDLE'S 
SELECT LIRBARY, and are NOW ON SALE in good condition, at 
low prices for cash. 

Ollphant’s Black Sea, 6s.—Curzon’s Armenia, 4s. 
leon, 18s.—Alieford, 7s.—Atherten, by Miss Mitford, [4s 
Lectures, 6s.—Esmond, 9s.—Laya ‘ond Visit to Nin 

Bartlett's Sicily, 8s.—Bremer’s Impressions of A 4 
utobiography, !4s.— Hooker's Hima 
Professor, by Emilie Carlen, 7s.—The Boatman of the B« ~sphoru 
Disraeli’s Political Biography, 7s.—De Saulcy's Dead Sea, 18s 
6s.—Florence the Beautiful, ts.—Galton's Africa, 6s. 
in the Pacific, 7s.—Ruth, 7s.—Villette, 
6s.— Lady Lee’s Widowhood, 7s.—The Mission, Camp, and Zenana, 9s. 
Lady Bird, by Lady G. Fullarton, 10s. 6d.—Landor’s 

Maurice's Theological Lectures, 6s. 
Novel, 16s.—Life in the Clearings, 5s.—Roughing It in the 
Nanette and her Lovers, 5s.—Our Antipodes, 18s.—Life 
Moore, 6 vols. 24s.—Progress and Prejudice, by Mrs. Gore, 
upon a Time, 6s.—Spencer’s Tour in France, 6s.—Strickland's Residen 
in Canada, 6s.—The Roses, 7s.—Avillon, by the Author of “ The Head 
of the Family,” 5s.—High and Low, 5s.—Westminster Abbey, 12s. 
Ticonderoga, by G. P. R. James, 10s. 6d.—The Twin Sisters, 

Saws, by Sam Slick, 6s.—A Sketcher’s Tour Round the Wo 
Larpent’s Private Journal, 10s. 6d.—Our Cruise in the Ur 
Audrey, by Mrs. Marsh, l4s.—The Americans at Home, l4s 
Tints from Paris, 9s wie ah Lectures on Archite 
Smyth’s Year with the Turks, 5s.; &c. &c. 
CHARLES EDWARD MuDIe, 510, New Oxford-street, I 
76, Cross-street, Manchester. 


\ TORTH NOTICE.—What has always been 

price 4s., the DICTIONARY AP- 
7000 words not found in the Diet 
ticiples of the verb 


Lowe's Napo- 
Thackersy's 
veh, 
12 


I's Se 


lon'’s A 
Cyriila, 
Erskine’s Cruix 
7s.— Hooper's Tents of the Tuski 


-Miall’s Bases of Relief, ¢ 


ture, 


ndon 


wanted is just published, 

. ENDIX, with upwards of 

ig the p 

that writes a lette 

hould have it 

“ This boo k is very painst 
h September last 

Published by JACKSON, 21, Patert 

6, Charing-cross; 124, Oxford- 


r should 


row at 23 
and ForD, Islingt 


(5 EOLOGY and MINERALOGY 

X ELEMENTARY COLLE( KIONS, to fa -ilitate the «tudy of these 
interesting branches of Science, ca s om I'wo Guineas to One 
Hundred, of J. TENNANT, t, 149, ° nd, Lond Mr 
Tennant has for Sale the Stowe on of Minerals taining ut 

wards of 3000 specimens, for which he asks One Thousand Pounds. It 
contains many valuable and rare specimens 


\ R. CAREY, M.A., MINING AGE NT; 
a transacts business in British and Foreign Mines, Insera 
Bank, and Railway Shares, at the closest prices of the day Mr. Carey 
takes leave attention of his friends and the public to the 
depressed state of the Mining Share-market, as affording a 
opportunity t ipitalists and Speculators of realising larze 
fits on a mode utlay Mr. C. has for sale Shares in DIVI- 
DE ND-P. pag Mine 8, h, bought at present low prices, will pay 
from 201. to 30d. per cent » shares in good PROGRESSING mines, 
with their machinery complete, and raising ores:—Kingston Downs, 
North Downs, St wa Unit ramet aradous, Caylans, Tamars, Sort 
ridge Consols, ( marti ‘ Bay, Malland, Dalecarlia, & 
& MOORGATE-STREET. CITY 


yPWARD OFFOR, Lithographi 


4 man and Missal Painter, 28, Leadenhall-street, ( 
street, Hackney, 2 ag received permission to make -simil 
the B ib les and Autographs, and copy the Illuminated Manuscripts, i 

» British Museum, is ready to fulfil any orders intrusted : , him He 
has also free access to his Father's w known valuable tion of 
Bibles and Manuscripts, from which he has m many fac-similes. 

Autograph and other Letters accurately fac-similed on Stone or Paper. 
Architectural Drawings; all kin f Plaus; Old Woodcuts; Missals, 
and various kinds of INuminated Writing; as also Designs in any 
style made or copied, Plain or in Colours, on Stone, Wood, Zine, Paper, 
&c., on the shortest noti 

E. O. has received the 
“Star Club” of London; 
Vellum or Stone. 

Valuable Books or Drawings wil! be 
eare, and security given if re 


mean 
favourable 


Draughts- 
and Grove 


I lic Drau 
kinds of 
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3 1 
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preserved wigh she greatest 
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he SKIN, generally cae ee 
THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S FOUND and SKETC HE D, 
ses of t < (send name and coun 
ae pce wtein an 
i—Henry Whiter 
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Tis DISE ASES, INJURIES, AND [tm ‘itt 
RMATIONS RECT By T. J. ASHTON 
to th T° CLERGYMEN 
ARKINS 


and GOTTO'S “NEW 


to 


AUTHORS, &c.— 
WRITING PAPER, made 
It 


pasa bas d and smooth 


rapid w 
i 
t l 


s ither metal or 
n than { any othe r paper, and neg 
only 3s. per ream 


C i Al RGE for STAMPING. — A single 
of Note Paper, or 100 Envelopes, stamped with Arms, 
f charge i ul 


than any ¢ 


stamps to | Ke., t 1 all kse 8, J t 
BYERS MAN “His OWN DOCTOR: fi 
4 Popular G t to tl g Old Aper 
Y Cream-laid 
ditto, five quires 

y ‘r, 48. per ream ; Ser- 
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of Paper and 
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r any | of the « vantey Copy the address, 
P \RKLNS and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope Manufacturers, 25, Ox- 


l-street 





FOREIGN MUSIC AT A REDUCED PRICE. 


MESSRS. BOOSEY AND SONS 


JEG to announce thet, a decision in the House of Lords having deprived them 
of their COPYRIGHTS i number of valuable OPERAS and other Foreign Productions, they have determined to 

R E Dt ( sE the PRICES of the PR LINC IP WORKS affected by the decision to at least Fifty per cent.,—or one-half of the 
ce A Catalogue of this Mu ncluding many of the most popular Operas of the day is now ready, and may be 





This day, crown &vo. price 7s 


‘URKEY : ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


An Historical Survey of the Ottoman Empire from its Establishment in 
Europe to the present Day. 
BY REV. ROBERT W. FRASER, M.A, 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. London: LONGMAN and Co. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION OF THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 





rare s l and e 4s, cloth 
THE HIS STORY QO} NGLAND 
From the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Accession of Queen Victoria. 
BY HUME, SMOLLI ‘TT, AND HUGHES 
ious tes, the Author’s t rrections, Impr dear 


l in Eigh  eeaae & umes, also it 
MORE COMPLETE HISTORY OF 


London: GEORGE BELL, 186, 


> 1 rder t¢ 
"ENG L re ND THAN ANY EXTA 
Fleet-street. 





Fleet-street and Hanover-street, Aug 
ARE NOW PUBLISHING :~ 
_THE ROMANISTS. By the 


ust 1854 


MESSRS. SEELEYS 
EVENINGS WITH 


HOBART SEYMOl 


Rev. M. 


in BRITAIN at the TIME 


s adjudged 1854. By FRED, MEADOWS 


AUGUSTINE'S } 


WHITE, B.A., Demy of M Gilaca? cid 


an 


8y< 


THE STATE of the CHURCH i 
i t h Dr. Elle 


AMY AND tie 


Vith E 


Memorials Two Beloved Children. 


ROSALIE: a 


wngravi in 


THE KNOT OE TO- -DAY, and a HAND to UNDO IT: 


weh Reyival , sewed, 


SISTER AGNES; or, 


CLERGYMAN’S WIDOW. In feap. &vo 


VERBAL INSP -IRATION. 


Principal of St. Aidan’s ¢ 


THE BOOK OF COMMON | PRAISE: a 


and Hymns for } 
1 by 


ivsules of Convent Life. 


I 
By the Rey. Josepn Bayter, D.D., 


th 


Selection of Psalms 
whe Gage e Principle denoted by that Title. i8mo, 8d. limp cloth: or, with a Preface and 


gives a — of 


I 


Encaustic Tile Pavements 
M‘. AW we GO.. Benthall Works. ae Vv 


iufacturers of the CLOISTER PAVEMENT of Media 
THI UCCESSFUL IMITATION OF OPUS ALEXANDRINUM 
in the beautiful EN¢ AUSTIC rILE PAVEMENT € CLOISTERS 
BYZANTINE COURT, Crystal Palace (M.D. W i 
Ha Ww th t r designs 
ny gi ti -halls, ( 


Aldersgate-street, 
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THE CRITIC, 
London Literary Sournal. 





TO READERS AND ADVERTISERS. 
Aw accumulation of important books relating to 
the East and the Russo-Turkish war has induced 
us to prepare a supplement, containing various re- 
views and notices of recent important works of this 
class, and which will be presented gratis with the 
next number of THe Critic, Lonpon Lirerary 
JournaAL. The number for September Ist (a 
double one) will, therefore, be largely circulated 
at home, in the East, and throughout the colo- 
nies, in addition to its regular sale, and will be 
an excellent medium for advertisements, which 
should reach the office not later than three 
o'clock on Wednesday afternoon, the 30th of 
August. 





THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Ine month of August in London always seems to m 
to enjoy the unenviable pre-eminence of being, for 
London and London associations, the very dreariest 
period of the whole year. It is just the transition 
time between the excitement and turmoil of the sea 
son, and the quiet and repose of the recess—a sort of 
hybrid, between summer and.autumn, town and 
country, man’s handiwork and God’s. This reign of 
dulness is as pexeeptible in the world of literature as 
it isin that of fashion. The ever memorable 9th has 
cleared half the clubhouses for the moors, and the last 
Quarterly is to be found on the library table as easily 
as the Court Guide, an advantage not equally at- 
tainable between May and August. Our wives ani 
daughters, a trifle greyer in hair perhaps, or paler in 
face, than they were in April, are pining and packing 
for green fields and fresh air, if they are not already 
enjoying them—and care to read nothing now but ad 
vertisements of *‘ villa residences delightfully situate,’ 
r Bradshaw's Railway Guide. The watering-pla 
visitors have quite enough to do to revel in the fresh 
sea breezes, and the novel and therefore rather enjoy 
ible inconveniences of uncemfortable lodgings and 
me o’clock dinners, to have need at present for more 
intellectual pleasures. Literature is certainly at a 
discount in the month of August, and its professors 
are forthe most part, O nimium fortunati si sua bona 
norint, wending their way to fresh fields, to gain new 
material for our enjoyment in rest and quiet. A 
few weeks hence, however, Books will begin to look up 
igain. Our men friends, after stumping all day over 
stubble-fields with boots on their feet like Italy on th 
map, will be tired in the evening of killing their 
victims over again and going to sleep, and will begin 
to sigh over their cigars for the last number of th 
Vewcomes, or half a dozen fresh volumes of Paul di 
Kock. The country will have lost to the mothers 
ind daughters, something of its freshness and no- 
velty, and things will begin to settle down 
into a sort of quiet routine, which will infallibly 
terminate in inquiries for ‘‘Hookham’s Cata- 
logue,” and “ Mudie’s Latest List,” and the respon- 
sibility upon the most literary daughter of making 
out that list, which never satisfies anybody, 
of books to be sent down, of course by return of rail. 
‘My Aunt Pontypool,” that time-honoured fiction, 
with ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” as a novelty, will no lon 
the wants of London at the seaside, as 
done for the last three months; and the 
Mr. Mupie’s remainders will at onee be sent for, to 
meet the requirements of the patrons of the circu- 
lating libraries on the Steyne. Literature will | 
tired of inaction at Pau or the Brunnens, and will be 
creeping, not unwillingly, back to its oar, and Books 


will begin to look up again 
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working members of the class interested, who possess 
the least time, and enjoy the least influence to sus- 
tain it—at all events, until success has been won and 
honour is to be gained by association with it. The 
Report, therefore, of the ‘“ Literary Institute of the 
British Empire” has, of course, a right to be judged 

on its merits without reference to any other con- 
iderations. The incorporation of literature into a 
profession, if practicable, would undoubtedly afford it 
advantages not to be despised, not only by consoli- 
dating its strength, and giving it, as it were, “a 
local habitation” as well as a “name,” but, what is 
even far more important, by raising up for it 
a protection against the assumption of its func- 
tions by ignorant and unqualified practitioners. The 
difficulty, however, of accomplishing such an incorpo- 
ration is obviously very great, if not altogether insur- 
mountable. In every one of the professions already 
existing the degree and character of the attainments 
required for its exercise are clearly definable, and a 
test of qualification therefore is easily provided by 
means of a probationary course of study, and an exa- 
mination by judges of universally recognised autho- 
rity, which raises a legitimate barrier against the 
incursions of those who, not having passed such a 
test, can possess no claim to a position they have been 
either unable or unwilling to pay for. With litera- 
ture, however, it is different, since in a calling dis- 
playing so wide and so varied a field of knowledge 
no such test could be easily instituted. It was not, 
therefore, without interest that I turned to see the 
Gordian knot untied by the committee of the “ Lite- 
rary Institute of the British Empire.” Let us see how 
they have done it, and admit that ‘“ Macedonia’s 
Madman” himself never cut it more summarily. 
The qualification to be exacted from a candidate for 
admission into the new Profession of Literature is 
recommended by the committee ‘to be on as broad a 
basis as possible;” and its only requirement, “ the 
use of some mental exercise in wielding the pen.” It 
would certainly be difficult to define a ‘“ broader!” 
The point of qualification, however, which would 
seem to be the primal one to be settled, was not con- 
sidered by the committee of sufficient importance to 
be mentioned in their report at all, and their views 
upon it are only elicited viva voce by the questions of 
some gentlemen present, who were more alive, per- 
haps, to its importance. The points which’the com- 
mittee have considered of real consequence in their 
scheme are given in their report as follows; and, with 
the exception of a list of noblemen and gentlemen 
whom they recommend should be invited to be its 
patrons, comprise the whole of the suggestions which, 
after “the most mature and deliberate consideration,” 
they have found themselves enabled to offer :—‘‘ That 
the ‘ Literary Institute of the British Empire’ con- 
sist of members and honorary members; the former, 
those who are engaged in literary pursuits, as authors, 
or in the various departments of journalism; and the 
latter, of those who may not follow literature as a 
profession, but who, being admirers thereof, are de- 
sirous of being associated with its members.” The 
use of these drones in the proposed hive of literature 
will be more easily understood when we come to the 
suggestions of the committee on the pecuniary part of 
the question. ‘That, in accordance with 
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HISTORY. 


History of the Reigns of Louis 
Charles _X. By Eyre Evans Crowe. 
London: Richard Bentley. 

Ir it be enough for a book to be meritorious 

without being felicitous, then this book is fairly 

entitled to our high commendation. The period 
of which it treats is one of those unlucky inter- 
vals between the present and past which sel- 
dom have justice done to them in their transition 
state. Too near to our own time to be beyond 
the contact of our selfish sympathies and anti- 
pathies; and yet too remote from it to come na- 
turally within the instinct of their comprehensive 
grasp; they occupy a kind of neutral and de- 
bateable ground in literature, where the historian 
is afraid to tread, lest he should be called partial, 
and where the newspaper writer is seldom seen, 
for fear he should be thought unpractical. The 
new generation that springs up while the actors 
in these epochs are still living, has to seek its 
knowledge of the times from the vague and 
polluted sources of rumour and party-statement. 

In our days, when our children ask us for the 

history of the world as it was during the event- 

ful years between 1815 and 1854, what can we do 
but refer them to the Annual Register, or a chaos 


XVIII. and 


2 vols. 


of newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets, from | 


which we ourselves shrink in dismay. Miss 


prece- 


dents afforded by the incorporation of other pro- 
fessions, it is desirable, as the foundation of the 
like incorporation of literary men, that measures 
be taken for the establishment of a convenient 
place of resort or common hall. “ That the pecu- 
niary means be raised by the subscription of mem- 
bers and honorary members”—I1 always imagined 
that honorary members of a society were persons who 
were not called upon to contribute to its funds at all— 
‘‘and of those desirous to endow literature as a pro- 
fession ; and that for this purpose an appeal be made,” 
not only to literary men for their co-operation, but 
“to the Royal family and Government; the wealthy 
corporations; the aristocracy connected with litera- 
ture; and to others who are interested in or sympathise 
with it”—to anybody, in fact, who has got any money, 
and is willing to put it in the box. Such is the best 
scheme which a body of gentlemen, professing, in 
some degree, to represent the vocation of literature in 
Great Britain, could devise for the purpose of placing 
it side by side with the learned Professions, and ad- 
vancing it in the opinion and good report of society. 
Whatever may be the general feeling of literary 
men—and there may be many differences of opinion 
among them, as to the means best calculated to ad- 
vance their interests and elevate their social position— 


there will, I venture to believe, be very few who will | 


not have been conscious of a certain sense of degra- 
dation that any such scheme as this should have been 
dared to be promulgated in their name, and have 
learnt to admit in it an additional proof of the neces- 
sity for some central body representing their true 
feelings, which might, on their behalf, authoritatively 
disclaim the smallest desire to owe even the advantages 


of an “incorporated Profession” to public charity, or | 
to be identified in any shape or way with the proceed- | 


ings of the Literary Institute of the British Empire. 
“What is to be done, Sir?” inquired Tate WIL- 
KINSON’s stage manager, one evening during the 
middle of the performance at the York Theatre ; “the 
snow scene is’nt half over, and we’ve snowed away all 
the white paper?” ‘Snow brown, Sir,” replied the 
energetic lessee, nothing daunted. The publishers of 
the lowest class of ‘‘ cheap” literature, as it is called, 
are in the same difficulty just now as Mr. Tare WIL- 
KINSON’s stage manager; they have used up all the 
white paper to be obtained for their books and periodi- 
cals, and have reached the inconvenient period when 
they must either stop “snowing” or “‘ snow brown.” 


If we are fortunate, the brown may become exhausted | 


too, and the storm of waste paper which they have 
been pelting down upon us cloud the horizon of lite- 
rature no more. When will the book-buying public 
learn that a book for a shilling, however many pages 


it may contain, is not necessarily a “cheap” book | 


after all? 
T observe that a better scheme for the diffusion of 
cheap knowledge —I mean the movement for the 


opening, under reasonable restrictions, of the public | 


museums on a Sunday—has received within the last 
few days an accession of allies which, if their own 
description of themselves be correct, will be important 
toit. On the 2nd inst. a petition in favour of the 
opening the British Museum on Sunday was presented 
to the House of Commons by Sir JosuuA WALMESLEY, 


LISH 


Martineau has done something to supply this 
gap, and Sir Archibald Alison is also doing some- 
thing; but neither of them is quite satisfactory. 
We never judge our friends or enemies quite 
fairly, it is said, until they have passed beyond 
the precincts of our hopes and fears, our love and 
hate. Soofevents; while they are with us, and we 
of them; even while they are fading off from us 
into the irrevocable doom; we look on them long- 
ingly and lovingly, as vanishing fractions of our 
own lives, or we regard them with a certain feeling 
of stern apprehension, as enemies that even in their 
last agony may turn on us and pierce us to the 
core. As long as we may possibly gain or lose 
by them, there is no such thing as impartiality to 


be expected in our estimate of their character. | 
We paint them in the old style, as better or worse | 


looking than the reality. Only death has the 
virtue of the photograph, and fixes them per- 


manently and truly, as they were, without a | 


grace too much or too little. 

In the mean time, while they are shuffling off 
this mortal coil of actuality, those writers deserve 
well of us who, in all honesty, attempt to help us 
towards a just appreciation of that which at the 
moment is inappreciable. Thither we may ap- 
proximate, if thither we cannot arrive. Facts 
are attainable, although principles may remain 
inscrutable. 
| from unimportant facts ; they may be winnowed, 


signed, the Daily News assures us, by “ gentlemen of | time. 


Important facts may be separated | 


large means, high social position, and great literar 
acquirements,” and members of the Sheridan Literary 
Club. The names of the gentlemen fortunate enough 
to unite in themselves such a combination of advan- 
tages would be interesting. 

Speaking of opening sources of knowledge, reminds 
me, “ quasi lucus a non lucendo,” that the Early Closing 
Association have prevailed upon the publishing- 
houses of the Metropolis to give a trial to an ar 
rangement for dismissing their emp/oyds on one day 
of the week at an hour somewhat earlier than his 
hitherto been the custom, by closing their places of 
business on Saturday—the West-end firms at thre 
o'clock, and the City-houses, as a general rule, 
subject only to the tyrannical requirements of maga- 
zine-day, at five. It certainly seems but reasonabl 
that persons employed in bookselling houses shoul 
have some opportunity, if they desire so to employ it, 
of making themselves somewhat better acquainted 
with the commodities in which they deal in thei 

daily duties than they may be at present. 

It is satisfactory to see that the appeal recently 
| made by the friends of the late Mr. PicKERING, tl 
well-known publisher and bookseller of Piccadilly, 
on behalf of his three daughters, left wholly un- 
provided for by his decease and previous bankruptcy, 
has been readily, if not extensively, responded to, 
and that a sum of something over 9002 is thi 
result. This subscription-list aflords that best tribut: 
to its object which is given by the interest it exhibits, 
not only amoung wealthy publishers, suecessful literati, 
and bookbuying lords, but among others differently cir- 
cumstanced, perhaps, whose names will be recognised 
as associated with Mr. PrckER1NG’s in honourable works 
long passed out of mind, and whose subscriptions may 
have involved some personal self-denial in the giving. 
There have been few publishers who understood and 
| appreciated the value of the commodity in which they 

dealt, as well as Mr. Pickerinc; it might have 
been better for his success in business had it been 
otherwise. His books were to him his children ; and | 
doubt whether he ever sold one out of his shop with- 
out rather a pang of regret at the misfortune. If 
every one of us who, by the dispersion of Mr. Picker- 
ing’s stock, is enabled to add to his library, at a more 
| moderate price than he could otherwise have done, an 
edition of a poet fit to be put there, well printed and 
honestly edited, would add his saving in it to the fund 
for the benefit of those whom that dispersion has lefi 
destitute, some modest provision might yet be mad 
for them, and the book gain a value in his library 
which would be worth the difference. I have only t 
add a notice of that which terminates: all'works, lite- 
rary and otherwise. The newspapers announce thi 
decease of Mr. Crorron Croker, in his 57th year, 
and Mrs, NoveLLo. The former, one of the compara- 
tively few contributors to modern literature whom 
Government employment has enabled to work with 
ease and comfort—it is to be regretted that hte did not 
more advantageously avail himself of it—and_ th: 
| latter, a lady, who, if not herself directly associate: 
with the cause of knowledge, has earned’ a niche iu 
the Pantheon, by having left to us two accomplished 
vocalists, who have repaid something of the debt 
they owed to her, by giving her name a value to :t- 
Tur Louncer 
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digested, and made digestible for the dyspeptic 
Where a code is impracticable, a digest is satis- 
factory ; and where the philosopher finds his in- 
| ductions incomplete, the poet and the painter 
may supply much of the deficiency. If this b 
so, we have a right, even in the case of recent 
history, to look for judgment in the selection. 
| and accuracy in the statement, of events. But, 
if we stopped here, we should have advanced 
only one step beyond the region of almanacks. 
Therefore, while we tolerate as inevitable th 
presence of angry partisanship; we do think that. 
| in the age of a Macaulay, we may claim univer- 
sally, in history, qualities that shall make it 
| readable as well as instructive. 

Mr. Crowe does not satisfy us on this heail. 
He has compiled a valuable account of a most 
important era. He has evidently taken the 
trouble of exploring the most authentic sources 
of information ; he has ransacked archives, pon- 
| dered over state-papers, and given a sufficiently 

business-like abstract of their contents. Nobody 

can read his book without profit ; but we doubt 
| whether many will read it. Yet it has many 
positive merits. First of all, it is comprised in 
two volumes octavo of Mr. Bentley’s large and 
legible type. It is neither too long nor too 
short; but just what a history, intended to be 
popular, ought to be in this respect. The events 
| follow each other in a natural order, and leave 
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on the memory a sufficiently clear notion of the 
general result. Mr. Crowe betrays no conspicu- 
ous party bias ; and his views are, in most re- 
spects, liberal and enlightened. In short, he has | 
produced a very useful work ; and, if mere use- | 
fulness can make a book popular, we have little 
doubt that this will become so. 

Here, unhappily, our praise must end; and we 
fear that we must counterbalance it, in some 
measure, by censure no less deserved. Speaking 
mildly, Mr. Crowe’s style is bad ; speaking se- 
verely, it is execrable. Mr. Crowe is a gentle- 
man well known in the literary and _ political 
world ; he has, for a time, wielded the fierce 
thunder of one of the great journals that fulmine 
over England. It is a grave charge to bring 
against €@ man in such a position, when we say 
that his style is always inelegant and obscure— 
often unintelligible — and sometimes positively | 
ungrammatical. But we should be shrinking 
from our duty if we did not accuse him—as we 
now do—of committing, in almost every page of 
his book, every one of these delinquencies. The | 
solecisms—we may as well say the vulgarisms— 
of isolated phrases are quite as remarkable. 
Strangely enough also, when the ear has been 
shocked in one sentence by some bald collo- 
quialism, it is equally offended in the next by 
some pedantry still more distasteful. Mr. Crowe | 
is no less unfortunate when he attempts a 
metaphor ; for, whenever he does attempt one, 
he invariably—as he would probably say—puts 
his foot in it. Nobody—whether before or since | 
the days of Mrs. Malaprop—likes to have his 
parts of speech found fault with; but we think 
that our readers will not accuse us of fastidious 
purism, and what even Mr. Crowe will acknow- 
ledge the justice of these strictures, if we ap- 
pend a few—and only a very few—of the 
numerous instances in the first volume on which 
we found these remarks. 

Even the imperial organisation of the higher classes 
was to be swept clean away: (p. 145.) 

Louis XVIII., though dominated by his brother and 
lis niece, &e.: (p. 147.) 

Speaking of the dissensions at the Congress of 
Vienna, he says : 

In this way every great object and principle was 
st sight of, save that of plastering up the breach: 
p. 137.) 

In p. 169 we hear of “ sparsely-inhabited dis- 
tricts.” 

We have not succeeded in construing the fol- 
lowing sentence: 


} 


louché was of those marked for capture— 
Fouché, who had tried to raise a military movement 
t Lille against Bonaparte, and in favour of the Duke 
f Orleans, and who, nevertheless, had a long and 
mfidential interview with the Count D’Artois, 
‘lipped with ease through the clumsy fingers of 
Bourrienne’s agents: (p. 177.) 

In the way of metaphor we have the following: 


one 


The carpet of the large saloon was covered with 
white lilies. A female foot, applied to one of these, 
id that it was only stitched on: (p. 191.) 

We add one more extract, in which we have 
arefully preserved the punctuation: 

In France the Revolution had not destroyed the 
poverty of the lower class, it had merely rendered 
them independent in their poverty, holding their bit 
f land and starving on it, or at least rudely pinched. | 
rhe peasant, depentiing en no one, sees a class above 
lim, to which he owes nought, from which he expects 
nought, and of which he feels nothing but jealousy. 
hen the deep schism between the peasant and the 
bourgeois in France, with a mutual repugnance of 
sentiments and interests, quite as great as that old one 
hetween noble and ignoble: (p. 195.) 

Nothing would be easier than to increase this 
atalogue of errata a hundredfold. But we do 
i0t wish to deal harshly by Mr. Crowe; and we 
would rather add to than diminish the number 
f his readers. We hope to see his work again 
shortly, in another and a revised edition, in which 
ve trust that a very improved system of punc- 
tuation will be a prominent feature. In the mean 
ime we entreat him to remember that a style 


lay be vulgar without being idiomatic, and 
‘dantic without being ornamental. Besides, 
glaring as the faults are which we have 


uoted, we attribute them to carelessness rather 
than ignoranee. A little attention to the laws of 
English composition would make Mr. Crowe a 
very creditable writer. Even in his present state 
f slip-shod circumlocution, he shows signs of 
‘tter things. At times he becomes animated— 
ideed, quite pleasant. But no one likes to have 
)read a sentence twice to understand it; and 
lis is a fatal necessity in many of Mr. Crowe’s 


sentences. Facts, we repeat, are excellent in 
themselves; but 
Male si mandata loquéris, 
Aut dormitabo, aut ridebo. 

Turning from these unpleasant but necessary 
comments, and having told our readers what they 
have to expect from Mr. Crowe, let us glance 
rapidly down the momentous era of which he 
treats. He dates from that great day when 
Napoleon, foiled in Russia, crushed in Germany, 
and beaten back to France; after fighting every 
retreating mile, yard by yard, and inch by inch, 
found at length that his golden bowl was now 
indeed broken at the fountain irreparably—ir- 
reparably, save for one last vain effort of despair; 
that for France nothing remained but submission 


and the Bourbons; for himself, nothing but exile | 


and the mockery of his former empire. 

When Louis XVIII. entered Paris on the Srd 
of May 1814, it was doubtful whether he or France 
stood in the more humiliating position. A man 
whose sole title was founded on principles which 
the national consent of the last five-and-twenty 
years had combined to explode; and whose claims 
were supported only by an infinitesimal fraction 
of his subjects; came forward, escorted by the 


| bayonets of nearly all European nations but his 


own, to rule a people to whom his dynasty and 
pretensions were objects of loathing and contempt. 
There was literally no Royalist party in France 
at this time. There were Imperialists, Repub- 
licans, Constitutional Monarchists, who already 
looked towards the Duke of Orleans; but Bour- 
bon Legitimists were hardly to be found. It is 
true that no sooner was the tocsin of return 
sounded, than they came trooping in from Ger- 
many, from England, from America—even from 
the bleak shores of the Euxine. They showed 
themselves, from the first, worthy partisans of 
that family which was said to have learned 


nothing, and to have forgotten nothing, during its 


twenty years of exile. Then, and not unnatu- 
rally, arose from the loyal sufferers of the same 
period cries for restitution, and claims for com- 
pensation, which might well perplex a clearer 
head and a stronger judgment than the brother 
of Louis XVI. possessed. Sut, for the time, 
even these discordant shrieks became inaudible 
in the other tumults of the Restoration. Sup- 
posing the past to be a dead letter; supposing an 
act of oblivion to drop on the scenes of the Revo- 
lution and the Empire: what was to be the future 
of France? Should they recur to the days of 1789? 
should a National Assembly be attempted on 
happier principles than that which countenanced 
the 10th of August? or should the Tiers Etat 
be extinguished in the might of foreign military 
despotism, and a Cortes of Aristocrats impose a 
regal oligarchy on regenerated France? The 
auspices under which the new state of things was 
being ushered in, were not the most favourable in 
aspect to the old watchwords of Liberty and 
Equality. The lord paramount and prime mover 
of the destinies that at this time awaited thirty 
millions of Frenchmen, was a man who all his 
life, had been accustomed to see twice as many 
millions of unresisting serfs at his feet. The 
fairest and most civilised community in Christen- 
dom was at this hour handed over to the tender 
mercies of Alexander, autocrat of all the Russias. 

Yet, strangely enough, it was to this man, and 
not to constitutional England, that France owed 
the small concession of liberty which was dealt to 
her in her hour of abasement. More strangely 
still, it was Russia that would fain have extended 
the boon, and it was England that contended, and 
contended successfully, to restrict it. It was 
Alexander’s principle, or his vanity, to champion 
the cause of limited monarchy and representative 
government. He had concurred in the dethrone- 
ment of Napoleon: he had concurred to turn the 
scale against the Bonaparte family when there 
appeared some faint signs of a disposition in 
the other powers to recognise the claims of 
Napoleon II.; but, to the last, he was reluctant 
to restore the Bourbons; and when he submitted 
to the restoration, as a necessity for which there 
was no alternative, he submitted with discontent 
and indignation. Already at Compiegne. 
Louis XVIII. had experienced the ill-humour of 
his royal brother, but had managed to parry it 


with some dexterity. The Senate was also 
equally refractory, and disposed to curtail the 
royal prerogatives. 

LOUIS XVI. AND ALEXANDER. 

The enemy which Louis X VEIT. had for the moment 
in view, was the Senate and its champion, Alexander, 
of whose peremptory interference the King had some 
reason to be jealous. Alexander himself arrived at 
Compiegne on the 1st of May, and the important ex- 


plication between the monarchs took place. Alex- 
ander, in his character of liberal monarch, rallied his 
royal brother as to his ultra-royal scruples. “ Would 
his ‘right divine,’” asked Alexander, ** be understood 
by his people? Or could adding the formula of 
‘ King by the grace of God,’ add to the real power of 
the monarch?” Louis XVIII, against this insinua- 
tion, replied, ‘‘ that mock as one might the right here- 
ditary, or the right divine, he was now King of France 
by no other right, andnootherclaim. Withoutit, what 
was he, Louis? An infirm old man, exiled, and con- 
demned to beg for bread afar from his country; such 
he was but a few days back. The destitute old man 
was, however, in right the King of France. And 
this right alone had induced the nation, enlightened 
as to its real interests, to recall him to the throne.” 
Alexander, however struck with the force of these 
arguments, still recommended the new monarch to 
take into account the events which had occurred, 
and the revolution which had been accomplished. 
Lamartine says, that Louis declared his determination 
to withdraw altogether, rather than submit to the 
demands of the Senate. The conversations of the 
interior are only known through royalist writers, who 
heard afterwards, through the King himself, or his 
servants, the nature of these conversations. As there 
was a great deal of reason in the arguments used on 
both sides, it ended by a compromise, Louis XVIII 

remaining firm in every thing which related to prin- 
ciple or to forms, whilst he consented to cede, in a 
declaration or charter, to the French, the possession 
of every solid and popular liberty. Louis would style 
himself King of France and Navarre, not King of the 
French, and would date his reign from the death of 
Louis XVII. He objected to receive a constitution 
from the Senate, but offered to grant one himself, con- 
taining all the bases agreed to by his brother. The 
sovereigns separated on this understanding, that the 
Senate and Prince Talleyrand were to come to an 
accord with the monarch on these terms; and they 
forthwith set about their task, whilst Louis, to facili- 
tate the agreement, proceeded from Compiegne to take 
up his quarters at the Chateau de St. Ouen, situated 
upon the Seine, not far from the of Paris. 
Alexander was obliged to be contented with this, but 
he exhaled his spleen in complaints which were not 
always just. In a conversation with Lafayette, at 
Madame de Stiicl’s, about this time, Alexander called 
the Bourbon princes uncorrected and incorrigible. Of 
them, the Duke of Orleans, he said, alone had any 
liberal ideas. ‘* Why did your Majesty recall them ?” 
rejoined Lafayette. ‘I could not help it aid Alex- 
ander, “they came upon me from every side. I 
wanted to stop them till the nation had given itself 
a constitution; but they poured in like an inunda- 
tion. I went to Compiegne, to ask the King to re- 
nounce his nineteen years of reign, and other such 
The Legislative Body was there before 
and without 


gates 






pretensions. 
me, accepting the monarch from all time, 
any conditions.” 


But the King’s difficulties were smoothed by 
the astutest of politicians. Talleyrand, who more 
than any one other person had negotiated and 
effected the Restoration, became minister of 
foreign affairs. A charter of some sort must be 
granted; the allied monarchs refused to withdraw 
their armies, while a government such as that of 
Louis XV. remained even barely a possibility. 

THE CHARTER. 

Louis accordingly appointed a committee, « 
ting of three of his ministers, designated Royal Com- 
missioners, certain members of the Senate, and certain 
of the deputies, Lainé being of the number. Before 
them was placed the draft ofa Constitutional Charter, 
evidently conceived and drawn up by men, who had 
neither experience nor confidence in representative 
government, and who thought the only safe experi- 
ment of political machinery so dangerous, was (sic) 
to establish it merely in name. The declaration of 
rights, however, contained a frank disavowal of those 
social and fiscal privileges, which had rendered the 
ancient noblesse odious so long, and victims at last. 
All Frenchmen were declared equal, whatever their 


nsis- 


title. They were to contribute without distinction to 
the public taxes, were equally admissible to office or 


Property was inviolable, even that pur 
chased during the Revolution. To these were added 
clauses or articles, which sounded well, guaranteeing 
personal liberty, freedom of worship, the liberty of 
the press, exemption trom the conscription, trial by 
by exceptional tribunals or 


mn] 
€ mploy. 


jury, and in no cas¢ 
judges. 

To maintain these gifts as privileges, and not as 
bare rights, there were to be a Senate, consisting 
and a Legislative 
were, by the 


of an old and new noblesse ; 
3ody, the members of which 
articles of the Charter, to be chosen by electors, 
whose qualification was to be a payment of taxes 
to the yearly amount of three hundred francs. 
But only the King could initiate laws; and to 
the King also was assigned, by the 14th article, 
that anomalous and indefinite power, by which 
enabled “to make rules and issue ordi 
for the execution of the laws 
the state.” It requir 
this memoral 


he was 
nances necessary 
and the surety of 
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clause the germs of the catastrophe which six- 
teen years later drove the Bourbons, probably 
for ever, from France. Even the lib rty of the 
press, which had been promised in 

large sound and doubtful import, was subjected 
to an uncertain jurisdiction, by which its excesses 
were to be restrained. Such were the substantial 
guarantees for the maintenance of the sfutus 
quo in France which the King was induced to 
give, and which the Allies were weak enough to 
accept; and, however insufficient and impolitic 
these meagre concessions may have been for th 
cause of the giver ; we cannot help admiring the 
diplomacy by which the Bourbons again con- 
trived to regain their throne without having 
sacrificed substantially a single one of those pre- 
rogatives which Louis XIV. held dear. 





The few months which followed the promulga- 
tion of the Charter, and preceded the signal events 
by which its operation was suspended; were in 
unison with all that was to be expected from such 
a beginning. The King was himself a fat good- 
tempered man, by no means wanting in ability, 
and quite capable of thinking and acting for 
himself whenever he felt in the humour for 
exertion. He was a man fond indeed of having 
his own way, but not so fond of having it as 
of being thought to have it. With a lenient 
executive, there was no reason why the constitu- 
tion should not just manage to work on; but woe 
to the constitution, and woe to the executive, when- 
ever it should be attempted to enforce it according 
to the strict letter. But Louis X VIII. from the 
first had, like our Charles IL, made up his mind, 
so far as in him lay, not to go on his travels 
again. He had nothing of the despot in him 
except the principles ; and if despotic principles 
always met in such a temperament they would 
contain nothing very formidable in practice. 
gut the Comte d’Artois the heir to the 
throne; and the Comte d’Artois had thought the 
charter—that Charter in which the rest of France 
saw nothing but arbitrary licence—far too favour- 
able to the liberties of the subject, and had 
accordingly refused, as a peer of France, to swear 
adhesion to it. 

Sights and sounds still more ominous were 
speedily to follow. The King cultivated gastro- 
nomy, and was always to be found in his kitchen; 


was 


but his ministers were no less active at their 
bureaux. The first blow, as might be expected, 
was aimed at the press. M. de Montesquiou 


came down with a law to regulate its censorship. 
No printer was to exercise his trade without first 
obtaining a royal licence, for which he was to 
give security, and forfeit its privileges on vio- 
lating the conditions on which it should be given. 
No work, containing less than thirty pages, was 
to appear except under Government inspection. 
The committee of the Legislative Body reported 
n the projected law as unconstitutional and 
unjust. The minister refused all but the most 
trifling modifications; and the Bill was passed in 
the Lower House by a large, and in the Upper 
House by a small majority. Among those who 
voted for it was M. Guizot. 

It had hardly passed when the nation were 
thunderstruck by a royal ordinance prohibiting 
all persons from working on a Sunday. ‘This 
was a violent repeal of a custom of long date, 
which, however objectionable in theory, had yet 
the force of law and privilege, and as such was 
clearly a topic for parliamentary legislation. At 
the same time Soult, who had been placed over 
the War Office, ordered Gx neral Excelmans to be 
arrested for refusing, when on half-pay, to retire 
to Bar. The General resisted ; swore he would 
low out the brains of the first man who attempted 
to execute such illegal authority ; and enlisted 
public sympathy on his side. 

While these first fruits of restored royalism 
were being gathered in France, matters equally 
impartant were hi Tat Vienna. There 
the European Powers appeared by their r pre- 
sentatives, during the month of October 1814, to 
debate and settle the readjustment of the Con- 
tinental States. ‘There was Russia putting in a 
claim for the reservation and 
Poland into herself. There was Prussia equally 
covetous of Saxony. There was Austria jealous 
f both; and England anxious to preserve th¢ 
balance of power by resuscitating Poland and 
saving Saxony. Suddenly the schism broke out; 
England, Austria, and France bound themselves 
by secret treaty to oppose the partition; Russia 
and Prussia stood combined to effect it. Ulti- 
mately Poland was abandoned to Russia; and 
Prussia conciliated with half of Saxony. But 
there had been bitter blood roused between the 
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) 
late confederates, and the sense of mutual wrong 
was still rankling at the conference, when the 


news burst on them that Napoleon Bonaparte 
was again in France, and Louis XVIII. at Ghent. 
It is said that when the first effects of this 
astounding intelligence had passed away, the 
members of the Congress broke up with a laugh 


at their own short-sighted folly in meeting to | 


settle the cause of order and equilibrium, while the 


arch-enemy of all order and all equilibrium had, | 


by their instrumentality, been left with all the 
means of turning their best concerted plans into 
confusion. 


Then followed that great campaign, which is | 


too familiar to every Englishman in all its mi- | 


nutest details to need more than the most general 
reference to it in this place. 
renounced the Bourbons, and turned to the mar- 
vellous child of her adoption. Again her bravest 
offspring, and her choicest spirits sprang, as by 
inspiration, from exile—from sullen resignation 
and dishonour—to die under those eagles which 
were only raised to fall again. Again she sent 
forth her armies ; and again they fell, prostrate 
and annihilated, before the might of confederate 
Europe. That fearful episode has little to do 
with the main history of these volumes. It came 
like a terrible pestilence, to check, but not to 
stop, the progress of a new order of things. Its 
sole result appeared in the destruction of some 
fifty thousand lives ; but it passed away, and 


Again France had | 


left no more trace of its passage in the history of | 


the country, than it left visible, one year subse- 
quently, on the field which, on the 19th of June 
1815, showed only a blood-stained harvest crushed 
under the bodies of dead men. The history of 
the Restoration has a different moral. How 
Brune was murdered, how Ney and Labedoyére 
died, are incidents even more irrelevant to the 
main subject. But here we must stop. 


The | 


chequered history of the restored Bourbons is not | 


yet half told. 


It is one of nearly equally divided | 


folly and infatuation, and has its own ignoble | 


trust in our next 
PHILO. 


elements of melodrama. We 
number to trace it to its close. 
To be continued.) 


League of the Troquois. By Lewis H. Moraay. 


Rochester, U.S.: Sage and Brother. 
Trubner. 
fits is one of the many tasks that have been under- 
taken by Americans for the purpose of preserving to 
posterity the records of the Indian races, the old in- 
heritors of their soil, now fast disappearing before the 
Western power and civilisation. 


progress of 


1 
Mr. | « Ma foi, Sire Artare (Sir Arthur), je valais bien mille 


London: | 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Recollections of my Military Life. 3y Colonel 
LANDMANY, late of the Corps of Royal En- 
gineers. In 2 vols. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 

Axsout two years ago Colonel Landmann pub- 

lished two volumes of his ‘ Adventures and 

Recollections,” which met with so hearty an 

approval that he has been induced to continue 

them, having gathered very ample stores of inter. 
esting incident during the Peninsular war, 
through the whole of which he fought his way, 
sharing its perils, its privations, and its horrors 
The Colonel does not attempt a regular narrative, 
but he describes isolated scenes and incidents, 
working them up with some literary skill into 
stories, but conscientiously preserving a strict 
adherence to truth of general outline, though 
probably not in the lesser details. Necessarily, 
from its character, this is a work that can only 
be exhibited by extracts. The reviewer can do 
nothing more than say of it that it is written in 

a lively, dashing strain and graphic style as 

becomes the soldier-author and his theme, and 

that it is very pleasant reading. Here is— 
JUNOT AND THE DUKE. 

In the course of a few days after our arrival at San- 
Antonio-de-Tojal, I had the honour of dining with 
Sir Arthur Wellesley for the first time, and I thought 
his quarters very good. All I remember of this event 
is, that the party was small, that Sir Arthur wore an 
air of good spirits, was entertaining, talked freely 
with every one, asked me to drink wine with him in 
a familiar mammer, and that I passed a very agree- 
able afternoon. Just about. the same time the Duke 
of Abrantes gave a grand public breakfast at Lisbon 
to which the genera's and officers of their respective 
staffs were invited, and at which I was present 
General Spencer taking me with him, as attached t 
his staff. In the course of the conversation that 
passed betwixt Sir Arthur Wellesley and the French 
Commander-in-Chief during the breakfast in question 
the Duke of Abrantes observed to Sir Arthur, that 
on the 21st he had narrowly escaped being made a 
prisoner by one of our dragoons, who had closely pur- 
sued him, and upon which he had said that he would 
have been a grand prize to the man, for he was well 
worth one thousand guineas on that occasion. Junot 
then went on relating that his orders were all set in 
brilliants, his sword and pistols mounted in gold, and 
of great value; an elegant gold repeater set round 


| with jewels; rich gold chain, seals, and precious 


stones; gold snuff-box with brilliants; his epaulettes, 
gold spurs, saddle, bridle, saddle-cloth, housings, all 
laced and embroidered; and, in short, his purse, his 


| sash, his horse, &c. &c., these were worth, at least, 


Morgan has laboured with a diligence that could have | 
proceeded only from enthusiasm for his subject, and | 
he has succeeded in collecting all of the history, the | 


physiology, the manners, customs, and characteristics 
of the Iroquois which could be found in authentic 
publie records, or gathered from their own traditions. 
The volume is a large one, and maps and engravings 
liberally illustrate it. The subject, however, is not 
one of sufficient interest to English readers to justify 
had it been other- 
formal 


more than this brief notice of it; 
should have 
analysis and review. If, however, any reader of the 
Critic should chance to be attracted by it, whether 
as an ethnological book, we can 


wise, we subjected it to a 


as an historical or 
assure him that he will find in it all the information 
he could desire. 


History of the Jesuits, 
siqn, and Doctrine a 
London: Bohn. 

Tuts forms a portion of Bohn’s “ Illustrated Library,” 

because it is adorned with eight portraits on steel of 

distinguished Jesuits. The history is a well-written 
abstract of the greater works dedicated by the brethren 

But the author has sue- 

cessfully steered between their self-lau’ations and the 


unmitigated abuse of their enemies, and thus has pro- 
] 


their Origin, Progress, De- 
sy G. B. Nicoxrnt, of Rome. 


to the ak ry of their order, 


for which reason we expect it will meet with the com- 
mon fate of moderation, and be abused by both. But 
they who desire to know the truth, and who can bear 
to see justice done even to an opponent, will follow 
Nicolini with pleasure through his narrative of the 





rise and decline of the extraordinary sect that has 
seen so many waves of fortune, and. after being 
stranded, has always succeeded in again rising upon 
the tide and regaining respect and power. 

Pit h volume of the //lustrated Edition of Hume's 





History of England is a beautiful specimen of typo- 
graphy, quite a book for the library. 


one thousand guineas; and then proceeded with con- 
siderable self-satisfaction, and raising his voice:— 


guinées, ce jour la, car j'étois en mon plus-beau! jour 
de bataille étant toujours ;” but, hastily checking his 
bombast, went on, ‘‘ c’est-a-dire, ordinairement jour 
de fete,” dropping his voice. Upon which Sir Arthur, 


| who had not altered a single muscle of his face whilst 


he attended to Junot’s vanity, replied, or rather cut 
in with, “‘ Oui, quelquefois,” preserving the utmost 
gravity, without looking to the right or left. 
Englishmen, who have not witnessed its atro- 
cities, are accustomed to talk with a sort of 
pleasurable zest of war, as if it was only a plea- 


| sant pastime. They ought to be made acquainted 


with its true character. As among the actual 
experiences of a veteran—stern reality, not ro- 


mance—we take this picture of 


duced a history singularly temperate and fair-dealing; | 


THE HORRORS OF WAR. 

On returning up the hills by the high road, | 
observed in the woods, at a short distance to my right, 
several peasants about one spot, apparently very busy, 
and others moving to and fro from that place towards 
other parts of the forest; my curiosity was now 
excited, and I proceeded to the ground on which they 
seemed to be so earnestly engaged. On approaching 
them I discovered they were kindly performing the 
last offices to the dead; a large hole, about twenty 
feet square and about eight feet deep, had been made, 
into which thirty to forty of the natives were carrying 
the dead bodies. I felt much pleased and thankful t: 
these people, and, having given them a Spanish dollar 
to be expended in wine, I hastened away to recover 
the high-road. I had not proceeded many yards 
when 1 observed a Roman Catholic priest in his 
canonicals, fellowed by some ten to twenty devout 
persons, most charitably administering the sacrament 
to all the wounded indiscriminately, who, on being 
asked if they were Christians, gave any signs of assent 
I rejoiced at witnessing an act so purely religious and 
completely disinterested, and gave the priest a small 
sum to be put into the poor box of his parish, and 
which he received with marks of great respect, and in 
return bestowed on me his blessing with the sign of 
the cross. The reverend father had just imparted 
this last consolation to a poor creature | had noticed 
before with several mortal wounds in his body. 
and who seemed now to be actually in the agonies 
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f death; for, although speechless, he writhed and 
ieaved dreadfully ; his face and hands severely con- 
vulsed. I remained, during some seconds, looking on 
this unfortunate being after the priest had departed, 
1 I know not why, until my mind was almost 
but the priest had not proceeded in search 


good deeds 


al 
stl ipified ; 
of other objects on which to confer his 
ny yards, when I was roused by the 
nother small party of peasants, several of them 
arrying drawn swords, and evidently following the 
st ps of the priest. These people held no conversa- 
tion with each other, nor did they express any senti- 

jent, nor did they even uttera single word, but, 
4 ferocious look, str: ig htly walked up to the dying 
man before me, ma without an instant’s pause, 
pierced him through the heart two or three times, and 
followed the priest, repeating this work of charity. 
[shall not attempt to describe the feelings which at 
this sight agitated my whole frame; though I was 
glad that the poor suffering man had ceased to feel 
such agonies as I had witnessed, I could have shot 
he men who had so deliberately committed the deed ; 
it was no doubt an act of mercy, but it was highly 
repugnant to my feelings. The distressing sights T 
had beheld, particularly along the high road, were 
such, that I resolved on endeavouring to avoid a repe 
tition of them by making a short cut through the 
woods, as I knew that the road bent away to the 
right ; I therefore struck out in that direction, and at 
random scrambied over some very rough ground with 
my half-starved pony, for he had not had a feed, ex- 
ept of green food, since the previous day. I had 
nearly gained the top, when the voice of an Eng- 
lishman, calling loudly for help, caught my ear. I 
pushed forward, leaving my pony, for it would 
have been hopeless to expect that such an animal, 














r indeed any other on such ground, could have 
arried me up in time to be of service, in a case 
f so pressing a nature as it evidently was, by the 


repeated cries for help, and then of murder ; I stopped 
not to fasten my pony, I knew he would not run 
iway, and in a few seconds, through the underbrush, 
[saw a woman, one of the British nation too, with a 
arge stone in her hand, levelling a finishing blow at 
a poor fellow of the 9th or 45th regiment, I do not 
now recollect to which he belonged. This wretch was 
at the man’s back, as he sat on the ground, having 
had one of his legs broken on the preceding day by a 
musket shot, and was, therefore, quite helpless. My 
sudden appearance for a moment suspended the course 
f this infernal creature, and she remained with her 
hand raised, grasping a stone as big as both her fists, 
pausing, no doubt, to consider how far my presence 
ight to check her murderous views; and during this 
momentary hesitation, from the opposite side, out of 
the thicket, a man stepped forth, whom I immediately 
perceived was a private soldier in the 5th battalion of 
His occupation was not doubt- 
ful; plunder had induced him to straggle from his 
irp3 and remain in the rear, and I sincerely hoped 
is cupidity was confined to the property of the dead. 
This man was a German, and he also, as well as my 
self, had seen the diabolical intent of the woman before 
us. My hand was still strongly grasping the hilt of my 
sword, which I had half drawn, with a determination 
stopping by force the further progress of this 
nd; but the German lost no time in considering ; 
ran up, his rifle half up to his shoulder, and 
without any parley or ceremony, merely muttering 
is he sprang upon ‘her, ‘You be no fouman, py Got! 
uu be de tifle! he put his rifle close to her ear, 
nd before I had time to form any clear conjecture as 
his views, the upper half of her head vanished, 
and was dispersed into atoms amongst the bushes, 
und her body in falling almost extended to the 
sounded soldier. Under any other circumstances 
ich a sight would have filled me with horror. I, 
evertheless, here shouted loudly, ‘‘ Bravo /” with 
» most ample satisfaction; and whilst I was en- 
gaged in giving the unfortunate man a drink of 
vine out of my canteen, who informed me that the 
man had already struck him one desperate blow 
the shoukler with the stone, because he would not 
submit peacefully to be plundered of every stitch hi 
id on, my German was engaged in very deliberately 
loading his rifle, and then, having carefully untied 
woman’s apron, which was richly filled with 
watches, rings, and valuables of all kinds, he darted 
tom the spot, and disappeared amongst the bushes, 
sting at me a ferocious glance. 











RELIGION. 
MODERN GERMAN ATHEISM. 


The Essence of Christianity. By Lunwte Frevrr- 
BacH. ‘Translated from the German. By 
Marran Evans. London: Chapman. 1854. 


MMON is the notion, but singularly pernicious, 
that the great battle between religion and _ its 
foes will be decided by intellectual we 
From historical testimony, and the fundamental 
principles of human nature, alike we learn that 
religious institutions cannot decay or die till they 
become incapable of furnishing moral nutriment 
to the heart of the people. Man is so essentially 

iservative, and especially in the highest con- 


‘apons. 


approach of 


with | 


cernments of his soul, that he 
every kind till they approach him in the 
moral discrepancies, and then he is forced to 
aceept them. Each of us, even the most scepti- 
cal, is born a believer; and it is not till we pant 
and pine in vain for the divine food which you 
refuse us, that we flame forth in fierce revolt 
against your most cherished dogmas, and most 
venerated systems—that we cease to find a mean- 
ing and a majesty in the most gorg and 
solemn of your ritual splendours. It is, there- 
fore, always in the power of the Temple, and its 
servants, to prevent or suppress a questioning or 
mutinous spirit in the worshippers by simpli 
fervour, purity, and sincereness, and without 
grappling face to face with sophists and den 
Intellectual assaults never begin, never carry 
through—they merely complete the havoe which 
profound spiritual disease had long been spread- 
ing. It is, however, into conflict with the intel- 
lectual assaults, not to the cure of the spiritual 
disease, that the champions of religion in these 
days are prone to rush—and whilst the shout of 
the combatants is resounding, and the myriad 
fragments of their shivered spears are darkening 
the air, a sorrowful and mighty moan arises from 
the nations, sorely lacking the bread of life. 
‘Tragedy of tragedies—would that it were ended, 
and that the heavens, with their starry mysteries, 
shone warm into our breast once more! 





eous 





TY 


What augments the woe is, that though th 
kingdom of God is made the subject of intellec- 
tual contest, instead of being possessed as a joy, 
a banquet, a blessing, and a glory, there is not 
fair fighting on either side. The warfare is 
limited to the placing or the avoiding of ambus- 
cades. There is noise, there is movement in 
abundance; but the more terrific the clamour and 
the clash, the less we are convinced that any one 
is in earnest, that foe is hurling himself on foe with 
grim and annihilating resolve. Publish a frank, 
brave book, full of thought, panoplied with learning, 
overwhelming in logic, glancing with the many eyes 
of a noble catholicitv, and no opponent appears, 
whether your object be to shield or to shatter the 
bulwark of the popular faith. But present the 
same old objeetions to received beliefs, and mutter 
the same old replies thereto, and the same old 
farce of thrust and parry, parry and thrust, is 
gone through, which has been played a thousand 
times before, and will, no doubt, be played a 
thousand times again. 

The most recent repetition of the farce has 
been in consequence of the attempts to make the 
English acquainted with the prophet of the posi- 
tive philosophy. It is well known that, whatever 
may be Comte’s scientific acquirements, on which 
we are not competent to pronounce, he cannot 
write decent French; that, though he is trum- 
peted by his admirers as the Columbus of a new 
world, his leading ideas are nothing but a revival 
of the stalest, shallowest, stupidest infidelity; that 
in his own land, where metaphysical speculation 
is so much more active than in this, he may have 
succeeded in creating a small but has not 
yet been recognised as a deep and original thinker; 
and that Germany—that home of all-conquering 
contemplation—if it has deigned him a momen 
tary gaze, has seen in him nothing more wonder- 
ful than a new and not important link in the 
long chain of French Materialism, from Condilla 
downwards. 

Who, also, are his interpreters to our country- 
men? Mr. Lewes is a gifted, lively, and in- 
genious gentleman; but, however willing to admit 
his omniscience, and his ability to write briskly, 
if not well, on all things in heaven above, in the 
earth beneath, and in the waters under the earth, 
we cannot consider him, either from the consti- 
tution of his mind, the character and extent of his 
culture, the range of his scholarship, or the nature 
of his general pursuits, as fitted to pronounce, to 
guide, or to supply, ir the presence of England’s 
philosophical and metaphysical requirements. 
Still more presumptuous is it for Miss Martineau 
to talk to us ef the Universe, and of its most hal- 
and hidden existence With much quick 
observation, with mantis » and descrip- 
tive powers of uncommon excellence, a vi 
tyle, and an ardent disposition to be useful in 
r day and generation, ntially 
al ve commonplace, and incapable of 
surface in grandest matters 
Of poetry, of religion, of ph 
it is monstrous impertinence for her to speak. 
nothing about them—she never felt 
them; and, but for a self-complacency perhaps 
unparalleled in the whole history of literature 


would she ever venture to set up as a teacher 


sect, 


lowed 


ness of 


h she is ess 


below the 





smallest. 


She knows 


repels doubts of 
garb of 


regarding them? Yet, inspired by the 


Lewes and the mes 


encyclo- 





padic meric Martineau, half 
of our periodicals, during the last year or two, 
ee been firing off their treasure of platitudes 


paltrinesses, and Paleyisms, as if Comte were 
a pri! nordial phenomenon in creation, like 
/Eschylus, Plato, Shakspere, or This is 
superlatively silly, though we daresay it is emi- 
nently gratifying to the vanity of th 
Martineau and the encyclopedic Lewes, 
bably to the dull and lumbering Comt 
in his atheistic Paris regions. 

If the Englis! 
public wish for a fresh 
through the earisome and worthless bur- 
lesque, they will find it in the work before us, 
which is marked by subtlety and by argumenta- 


acon. 


mesmeric 
und pro- 


himself, 








als and the English 
opportunity of 


rolng 


same W 


tive skill, but has neither az pth, nor grasp, nor 
massiveness, nor energy to recommend it. It is 
not heavy, as German books often are, from 
clumsiness of composition and boundless diffuse- 
ness; it is heavy from sheer want of intrinsic 






interest. Thor on the 


Essence of Chri 


1 professing to discou 


tianity 









, It is really a Treatise on 
the Essence of Religion. It strives to crush 


Religion through Christianity. It is, in fact, one 
of the innumerable expressions of Hegelian blas- 
phemy; and wh so speak we have no desire 
to inflame the fanaticism of our countrymen. We 
should deem this unspeakably base, dishonour- 
able, and dastardly. The divinest quality in 
every man or woman, next to the love which 
sacrifices whatever is dearest for is truth- 
truthfulness in 
truthfulness are 
stop to inquire respet ting the 
amount of agreement which there may be with 
our most rigid dogmatic peculiarities. We 
cannot take the believer to our bosom when he 
wants those signs of likene ss to God ° 
we cannot thrust the unbeliever from our bosom 
f with them h¢ leavened and clothed. But 
what makes modern German Atheism so hateful 
to us is not that it is so audacious, but that it is 
so exceedingly unveracious. In the main, rebel- 
lions against established creeds in France and 
England have been remarkable for directness and 
honesty. Feeble or frivolous, foul or furious, 
they had at least the merit of being frank. Even 
such a miserable production as Paine’s “ Age of 
Reason” has a manly outspokenness about it 
which makes us sometimes forget how meagre 
and contemptible it is as an endeavour to grapple 


nwe 


thers, 
fulness—truthfulness in action, 
Wherever love and 
found, we do not 


speech. 


two chief 





with the weightiest problems of religion. When, 
however, German Atheism comes before us in 
one of its new Hegelian Gospels, can we ever say 


speak- 


strong 


that we have here the utterance of a mar 
ing from the overflowing fulness and tl 
convictions of his soul? 

The entire social relations and 
tical organisation of Germany are mally 
falser than in any other European country. It 





does not seem as if the German had either the 
courage or the vigour to shake off feudal abomi- 
nations, mediz#val mummeries, legal pedantries. 


} 


ll his revolutions, leave him 
Ulrich Von Hutten 
be inclined to allow 
made any substantial 
most moderate praise 
ies andahalf? Are 


All his ref 
exactly where he 
rose from the grav 
that his countrymen had 
progress worthy of the 
during the og three centur 
they not the 


ormations, a 
was. If 
e, would he 


same servile and stolid race that 
they were in d rys long gone by —the idolators of 
routine, the enthusiasts of tradition, the archi- 
tects and the applauders of their own worst 


sanctified by an 
Now, far be 


bondage, especially if it can be 


ecclesiastical swindle or a royal lie? 


it from us to condemn a nation because it has not 
frequent fits of hot revolutionary fever like our 
neighbours the French. But it is better surely 
to run the risk of having whatever Is fairest 


hopeless and 
plorable 
is slug- 


blasted by the storm than to rot in 
ion. It would be de 
there would 
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enough; simply be enorm« 














gishness, and apathy, and craven abjectness with 
their necessary results, if there was t the ideal 
of something er —t! yearning for more 
valiant nations vel nent But the universal 
past in its st vastness and variety, in its 
most colo lineaments and its inutest 
points, has been uncurtained before the German 
ey and the German mind is an « iustless 
tumult, an everlasting torture of 1 idest 
theories. Behold hi ‘haos—behold |! death! 
What strange, and mad, id ag disso- 
nances must rend the life of a peo} whose 
unrivalled knowledee and crowding visions are 
felt as reproaches fro the consciousn of 
7 : \\ ¥ ate 
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must ensnare that people’s path! How incessant 
must the effort be to veil the stern countenance 
of Duty! How-terrible that countenance when 
it occasionally bursts through fold after fold of 
leprous disguises ! 

Now it is in the midst of these incongruities 
that modern German Atheism comes forward as 
a harmoniser. It is the most recent invention for 
dethroning Deity, yet suffering no disaster and 
no. disrepute in consequence. It preaches its 
Doctrine of Accommodation as the Jesuits 
preached their Doctrine of Reserve; as with a 
more infernal cunning, so with an infinitely more 
fatal effect. You can be a professor of theology 
or a country pastor in Germany; you can be the 
teacher of your native land’s future teachers in 
whatever is most sacred; or the expounder to 


trusting, devout, and unsophisticated beings of 


God’s word—the distributor of the heavenly 
manna, and yet an Atheist: And the meanest 
bureaucratic tricks, the most villanous diplo- 


matic duplicities, will be deemed justifiable, if 


they can make you succeed in passing with the 
vulgar for a sound and orthodox Lutheran. 

Germany had been rapidly sinking into this 
abyss before the Book of Hegelian Revelations 
was opened; but how rapid has the plunge been 
since! 
redemption, except in one of those hurricanes in 
which the tenderest mercy of the Invisible comes 
through the dreadest outpouring of his wrath ? 
Yes, welcome the crucifixion of a people; wel- 
come shrieks that convulse the earth and startle 
the skies, if thus only can the pestilence which 
devours that people be vanquished ! 


And is there anywhere for her chance of 


As an apostle of the Hegelian Evangel, Lud- | 


wig Feuerbach is not perhaps the most dishonest, 
but he is certainly the most shameless. 
have read books which disgusted us more ; we 


We | 


never read a book which filled us with more ex- | 


quisite anguish than this. It is seldom that 
what others write has the power to render us 
positively unhappy ; yet we must confess that 
these pages have done so to an extent which it 
would be difficult to convey an impression of to 
others. The safeguard of society in all ages has 
been the strenuous recognition of certain sup- 
posed immutable and eternal realities. Times 
the most degenerate—climes the most corrupt, 
have still done homage by flashes of remorse to 
these. Our author, with cold disdain, and pas- 
sionless cruelty, varied now and then by a sneer, 
sweeps them all away. But, while trampling on 


them with contempt and scorn, you may still | 


hold, if you like, an influential professorship, or | 


a fat benefice. Indeed, it follows from our author’s 
ideas and logic that you are a fool if you do not 
think the rest of mankind fools, and profit from 
their delusions. For the cardinal principle of the 
book—which is iterated and reiterated without 
one touch of feeling or glow of imagination, and 
in mere arid dogmatical statement—is, that 


there is no Theology, but what is based on An- | 


thropol ZY ; 


each man’s notion of a God. But. if God is 


and that there is no God, except | 


phantasmal, still more must everything else be | 


so; and, all things phantasmal, we have no career 
before us saving that of imposture, if we have a 
single grain of sober sense left. Phantasms our- 
selves in the midst of phantasms, we must clutch 
what we can with the insatiate greed of a fero- 
cious egoism. If born with an impulse to what- 
ever is noble, our most loving and chivalrous 
deeds will be but wealth wasted, power insanely 
misdirected. We know that the ) 
mankind are more potent than these gigantic 
cobwebs spun by the brazen impudence of crazy 
metaphysics. We know that there cannot cease 
to be virtue and faith among men ; those affec- 
tions, opulent as ocean ; those martyr heroisms, 
that gird and garland our globe with sacredness ; 
those grand organic agencies, which bind families 
into tribes and blend tribes into nations; that 
adoring gladness, the gladder for the awe where- 
with it bows down to the everlasting immuta- 
bilities which are pinnacled high as the firma- 
ments and the archangels, and pillared in the 
deepest depths; and the clinging in life and in 
death to God, to prayer, and to immortality. 
Still, is any of us enough of a philosophér to be- 
hold these impious extravagances of a pretended 
philosophy without abhorrence and indignation ? 

The system which our author preaches is, when 
examined, however slightly, perceived to be either 
the merest commonplace or the most transparent 
fallacy. It is in beautiful consonance with the 
boundless variety which gives such a boundless 
charm to the universe, that each man’s concep- 
tion of the Great Spirit, of his attributes, his 


instinets of 





doings, and his manifestations, is moulded and | guments, ingenious, direct, and irrefragable iu 


coloured by his own individuality. But is not 
the reasoning preposterous which avers that, be- 
cause human beings can be the contemplators 
and recipients of Deity only as human beings, 
and with their human faculties and human feel- 
ings, and because the individual can approach and 
embrace, and be penetrated by the Deity, only 
through his power as an individual, therefore 
the Deity is but a bubble and adream? How, 


except as human beings, and with our distinctive | 


energies as individuals, we could view the marvel 
of Godhead, it would be difficult to understand. 
We are men; and, forasmuch as we gaze on the 
Highest with the eyes of men, and not with the 
eyes of lions and horses, the Highest is a vapour 
and a chimera! Worthy is such logic of the 
metaphysics it is intended to propagate. If in 
religion the man of sensibility sees God sublimest 
as well as sweetest through his tears ; if the man 
of imagination him sublimest as well as 


sees 


sweetest through the rainbow hues of his preg- | 


nant visions; and if each mind and each charac- 
ter, in their most emphatic specialness, mirror 
immensity ; is there not here the reign of a general 
law—a law so obvious and so recognised that it 
would scarcely be worth while to state and to 
illustrate it, if we had not to refute doctrines at 
once so loathsome and so absurd? Every flower, 


every tree, every one of our fellows, illustrious or | 


insignificant, living or dead, every object what- 
ever, speaks to us only as we have capacity to 
hear. Do we therefore declare that there are no 
objects—that each object is but a varied attitude 
and aspect of the individual's consciousness? Do 
we not, on the contrary, maintain the more con- 
fidently the reality of objective existence in pro- 
portion to the multiplicity of subjective regard? 
And why should religion be the single, the tragi- 
cal exception? Why should chasm and blackness 
meet us in a general Jaw, there precisely where 
we should expect the law to be the most victo- 
riously maintained, and where, if it is not main- 
tained, the whole of creation is crushed into 
frightful anomaly ? 

Unless our author were singularly blinded by 
his own sophistries, he would discover that what 
he aims at converting into an instrument of un- 
limited scepticism is, in truth, the most fertile 
source and the most impregnable bulwark of 
faith. I ask no other evidence for the being of 
the Omnipotent than the religious emotions of 
my own nature! I demand no long array of 
elaborate demonstration. Indeed, such demon- 
strations weaken rather than strengthen the 
overwhelming argument for the eternity of re- 
ligion which each man experiences evermore in 
the mystic throbbings of his own soul, and is 
often assailed and pierced by them the more 
potently the more he attempts to strangle them 
into silence. It surprises, and no less it grieves 
us, that good and earnest men should hunt 
through jungles, and climb precipices, and rum- 
mage every chink and nook, for proofs of that 
which is clear as sunlight in their own nature, 
and in the catholic testimonies of our race. In- 
stead of endeavouring to show that there is a 
God, and that therefore there must be a religious 


themselves would end in apparent discomfiture 


| for want of acquaintance with platform dexteri- 


ties, how sudden and invincible to flash the 
visage of God on the doubting breast is an out. 
burst of the religious sentiment itself. 

This miraculous and resistless eloquence of the 
religious sentiment, however, should be accom- 
panied by two things to give it wide and rapid 
fruitfulness and organic power: first, poetic ap- 
preciation of all primordial religions, from the 
remotest ages ; and secondly, a willingness to 
enter into alliance with every one who is rich in 
the religious life, though, as far as mere opinion 
is concerned, he may hold little in common with 
us. In the former case we are not recommending 
dilettanteism ; and in the latter, it is furthest 
from our wish to defend latitudinarianism. But 
England suffers from her signal penury of what 
may be called the mythological genius ; and she 
also suffers from making identity of creed, not 
wealth of religious vitality, the basis and the 
bond of union and communion. To bring to her 
aboundingly mythological culture and food, and 
to awaken her to the sound substantial sense of 
the prodigious importance of religious warmth 
and fulness, when compared to the most unim- 
peachable purity of doctrine—these are two grand 
labours for which, we trust, the fitting instru- 
ments will not be wanting. As to mythological 
education as the companion of religious develop- 
ment, it can only proceed slowly, and would 
need, as one of its pioneers, an expansion and 
transformation of our academical system of which 
there is at present small prospect. But that 
catholic sympathy which draws us near to all 


| true sons of God, and draws tbem near to us, 


irrespective and in spite of paltry theological 
barriers, does not depend for its growth on in- 
stitutional changes, and on the slow creation of 
a particular national taste. It lies within the 
empire of every individual who is ruled, we do not 
say by charity, but by simple justice. For is it 
just to ascribe so many imaginary virtues to 


| those regarding whom we have no other proof of 


sentiment, it should rather be shown that there | 


is a religious sentiment, and that therefore there 
must be a God. It is because this is not 
done that Atheism is emboldened to proclaim 
such Jesuitical monstrosities as those we are 
armed and would arm others to annihilate. Aye, 
annihilation! For this is not a matter in which 
we pretend to one morsel of tolerance. We are 
often told to argue with the Atheist calmly, and 
convince him of his errors. But whenever we 
meet with an Atheist willing to argue with us, 
there we may be sure it is not truth, but 
triumph which is sought. There are hosts of 
Atheists busy at this hour among the working- 
classes of our country, deluding, poisoning brave 
hearts, who rush to the conflict simply that they 
may conquer through effrontery, special pleading, 
and the trickeries of debate. To discuss with 
such persons means to be made ridiculous, in the 
scoffing presence of rude and ignorant multitudes 
who have outgrown reverence and shame as ¢ 
preparation for complete infidel culture. We 
think that a popular teacher of Atheism is more 
likely to consider all means as just which fortune 
crowns than a popular political demagogue. <A 
remorseless radicalism keeps itself more naturally 
alive than a flagrant unbelief, and costs a leader 
less trouble to nourish. It requires also a more 
blushless brow and a more reckless daring to 
deny a God than coarsely to vilify political in- 
stitutions. But where a gathering mass of ar- 





excellence than their arid acceptance of certain 
theological tenets which we favour? And is it 
just to denounce indiscriminately as unbelievers 
those who deny everything, and those whose dif- 
ference with us is that of taking into the bosom 
of their large faith infinitely more than we, with 
our limited mind, narrow heart, and imperfect 
instruction, are capable of ? Our common cham- 
pions of Christianity habitually speak as if the 
followers of ‘Thomas Paine or Richard Carlile, 
and those deep religious souls whom the churches 
dissatisfy and drive from them—not from the ex- 
cess, but from the deficiency of religious fervour 
—were exactly the same persons. ‘This is not 
wise, because it is not honest. It is producing 
incalculable mischief. It raises up new foes 
where foes are numerous enough already ; and it 
conducts to the triumph of none but those who 
really deserve the name of unbelievers. 

We have already done all in the way of vindi- 
sation and refutation which this book merits 
from the hands of any one. But there are two 
points to which brief allusion may be useful. 

The author maintains that the highest form of 
religion is consciousness or self-consciousness. 
But does not universal experience notoriously 
tell us the contrary? Who that has ever been 
conquered by powerful religious inpulses—who 
that is familiar with the religious history of man- 


kind, does not know that the highest form of 


religion is the intensest kind of unconsciousness ? 
We are aware that pseudo-mystics are prone to 
morbid introspection; but pseudo-mysticism is 
one of the insanities and mockeries of religion, 
not religion itself. What also is a self-conscious 
or self-analysing age but an irreligious age? Is it 
not because our age is increasingly self-conscious, 
self-analysing, that it fills us with alarm for its 
destiny ? And what, both etymologically and 
in fact, does enthusiasm mean—which is always 
either religion, or the feeling the most kindred to 
religion ? Is it not such a whirlwind of emotion 
that all sense of our individuality is lost? But 
what can your German, surrounded by his folios 
and medizvalisms, know of the natural affections 
and passions of aman? To him man is merely 
an item in metaphysical nomenclature. 

The great Feuerbach—whose name is an ex- 
ceedingly suitable one, since all through his book 
he tries to extinguish the fire of religion with the 
muddy rivulet of his own dismal speculations,— 
oblingly informs us that we are illusions and 
phantasms in the midst of illusions and phan- 
tasms, and yet he promises to give us the nak 
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truth on the most important things. Now weare 
no believers in naked truths. But how there can 
be naked or any other sort of truth where every- 
thing is illusion and phantasm, the great Feuer- 


bach will perhaps condescendingly make plain | 


to us in the next dreary production of his brain. 

It is sorrowful enough to think that this book 
should have been introduced to the English public 
at all; it is still more sorrowful to know that we 
have been indebted for the gift to a woman. Miss 
Evans has great talents as a translator; but might 
she not find a nobler employment for them than 
being the rival of Miss Martineau as the popu- 
lariser of continental Atheism? Some years ago 
she gave us Strauss; now she gives us Feuerbach 
—what will she give us next? 

It would be unmerciful to part from this bad 
book without one word of praise. We willingly 
utter it. Like nearly everything which Mr. 
Chapman brings out, it is distinguished by 
exceeding elegance in the getting-up. Among 
London publishers Mr. Chapman stands without 
a rival for exquisite taste in the merely me- 
chanical part of his occupation. But just in the 
degree that he is before them all in this respect 
is he inferior to most of them in discrimination 
and judgment. He is always rash when he 
should be cautious, and timid when he should be 


bold. Hence the works he offers us are in 
general either heavy or hideous — bores or 
brutalities. Unitarian dulness, Comte crudity, 


Feuerbach effrontery, intellectual Bloomerism, 
and Andrew Jackson Davis 
seer, must in the end sink the Theodore Parker 
ship which Mr. Chapman commands, which has 
always flaunted scores of gaudy flags from its 
masts, but never hoisted any sails. Arriccs. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands. By Mrs. 
Harrset Beecner Stowe. With illustrations. 


2 vols. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 


1854. 

(Continued from p. 416.) 
Since the appearance of our first notice of this 
work, the decision on the law of copyright in the 
House of Lords has enabled rival publishers to 
place numerous cheap editions of Sunny Memories 
before the public. The best of these cheap re- 
prints is that from Messrs. Low's house. We 
cull a few more gossiping passages about per- 
sons and events. 

LORD CARLISLE. 

This evening we are appointed to dine with the 
Earl of Carlisle. There is to be no company but his 
own family circle; for he, with great consideration, said 
in his note that he thought a little quiet would be the 
best thing he could offer. Lord Carlisle is a great 
friend to America, and so is his sister, the Duchess of 
Sutherland. He is the only English traveller who 
ever wrote notes on our country in a real spirit of 
appreciation. While the Halls and Trollopes and all 
the rest could see nothing but our breaking eggs on the 
wrong end or such matters, he discerned and inter- 
preted those points wherein lies the real strength of 
our growing country. His notes on America were 
not very extended, being only sketches delivered as a 
Lyceum lecture some years after bis return. It was 
the spirit and quality rather than quautity of the 
thing that was noticeable. 

Mrs. Stowe was introduced to the Duchess of 
Sutherland and other members of the family at 
Lord Carlisle’s. 

FIRST VISIT TO STAFFORD HOUSE. 

Among the first that entered were the members of 
the family, the Duke and Duchess of Argyle, Lord 
and Lady Blantyre, the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Stafford, and Lady Emma Campbell. Then followed 
Lord Shaftesbury with his beautiful lady, and her 
father and mother, Lord and Lady Palmerston. Lord 
Palmerston is of middle height, with a keen dark eye, 
and black hair streaked with gray. There is some- 
thing peculiarly alert and vivacious about all his 
movements ; in short, his appearance perfectly answers 
to what we know of him from public life. One has a 
strange mythological feeling about the existence of 
people of whom one hears for many years without 
seeing them. While talking with Lord Palmerston, 
I could but remember how often I had heard father 
and Mr. S. exulting over his foreign dispatches by 
our own fireside. The Marquis of Lansdowne now 
entered. He is about the middle height, with gray 
hair, blue eyes, and a mild, quiet, dignity of manner. 
He is one of those who, as Lord Henry Petty. took a 
distinguished part with Clarkson and Wilberforce in 
the abolition of the slave-trade. He has always been 
a most munificent patron of literature and art. There 





the Poughkeepsie } 


‘to appreciate the picturesque of it; and 


| were present also Lord John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, 
| and Lord Granville. The latter we all thought very 
| strikingly resembled in his appearance the peet Long- 
| fellow. 
VISIT TO LADY RUSSELL. 
In the evening we went to Lord John Russell's. 
| We found Lady Russell and her daughters sitting 
| quietly round the evening lamp, quite by themselves. 
She is elegant and interesting in her personal appear- 
ance, and has the same charm of simplicity and sin- 


cerity of manner which we have found in so many of 
daughter of the Earl of 


the upper sphere. She is the 
Minto, and the second wife of Lord John. We passed 
here an entirely quiet and domestic evening with only 
| the family circle. The conversation turned on various 
topics of practical benevolence connected with the 
| care and education of the poorer classes. Allusion 
being made to Mrs. Tyler’s letter, Lady Russell ex- 
pressed some concern lest the sincere and well-inten- 
tioned expression of feeling of the English ladies might 
| have done harm. I said that I did not think the spirit 
| of Mrs. Tyler's letter was to be taken as representing 
the feeling of American ladies generally, only of that 
class who are determined to maintain the rightfulness 
of slavery. One or two young gentlemen dropped in 
in the course of the evening, and the discourse 
branched out on the various topics of the day, such 
as the weather, literature, art, spirit-rappings and 
table-turnings, and all the floating et-ceteras of life. 
Lady Russell apologised for the absence of Lord John 
in Parliament, and invited us to dine with them at 
| their residence in Richmond-park next week, when 
there is to be a parliamentary recess. 
On comparing the appearance of the English, 
&ec. with the people of her own country, Mrs. 


| Stowe noticed a fact which we have never 


heard satisfactorily explained, the elasticity of 


the English. Is the difference in the longevity 
of Americans caused by climate, or the Maine 
law not being carried out, or from the too free 
indulgence in the “noxious weed,” or from a 
habit of incessant expectoration, or does the 
phlegmatic constitution of the English at once 
account for 
THE YOUTHFULNESS AND ALERTNESS 0 
MEN IN THE OLD COUNTRY. 
I could not help thinking, as I looked around on so 
many men whom I had heard of historically all my 
life, how very much less they bear the marks of age 
than men who have been connected a similar length 
of time with the movements of our country. This 
appearance of youthfulness and alertness has a con 
stantly deceptive influence upon one in England. I 
cannot realise that people are as old as history states 
them to be. In the present company there were men 
of sixty or seventy whom I should have pronounced 
at first glance to be fifty. Generally speaking, our 
working minds seem to wear out their bodies faster, 
perhaps because our climate is more stimulating, 
more perhaps from the intense stimulus of our poli- 
tical régime, which never leaves anything long at rest. 
The tone of manners in this distinguished circle did 
not obtrude itself upon my mind as different from 
that of highly-educated people in our own country. 
It appeared simple, friendly, natural, and sincere. 
They talked like people who thought of what they 
were saying rather than how to say it. The practice 
of thorough culture and good breeding is substantially 
the same through the world, though smaller conven- 
tionalities may differ. 


PUBLIC 


There may be truth in Mrs. Stowe’s observa- 
tion of the decrease of enthusiasm for Scott, 
while the memory of Burns freshens with each 
succeeding generation. Scott attached himself 
to the aristocracy. Burns remained one of the 
people. A poet cannot sacrifice at the altars of 
the muses and do homage at the tables of the 
great. ‘The temple of fame will be closed against 
him. ‘The people will forget to repeat his name, 
as one belonging to themselves. Mrs. Stowe may 
already feel that it would have been as well for 
the durability of her fame if she had kept a little 
more aloof from the patronage of the great. 


WALTER SCOTT. 
One thing has surprised and rather disappointed 
us. Our enthusiasm for Walter Scott does not ap- 
parently meet a response in the popular breast. Al- 
lusions to Bannockburn and Drumclog bring down 
the house; but enthusiasm for Scott was met with 
comparative silence. We discussed this matter 
among ourselves, and rather wondered at it. The 
fact is Scott belonged to a past, and not to the coming 
age. He beautified and adorned that which is waxing 
old and passing away. He loved and worshipped in 
his very soul institutions which the majority of the 
common people have felt as a restraint and a burden 
One might naturally get a very different idea of a 
feudal castle by starving to death in the dungeon of it, 
than by writing sonnets on it at a picturesque d 
tance. Now we in America are so far removed from 
feudalism—it has been a thing so much of mere song 
and story with us, and our sympathies are so un- 
checked by any experience of inconvenience or injus- 
tice in its consequences—that we are at full liberty 
{ sometimes 





when we stand overlooking our own beautiful] 
scenery, to wish that we could see 

On yon bold brow a lordly tower ; 

In that soft vale a lady's bower; 

In yonder meadow far away, 

rhe turrets of a cloister gray : 
When those who know by experience all the a 
companiments of these ornaments would have quite 
another impression. Nevertheless, there are tw: 
worlds in man, the real and the ideal—and both have 
indisputably a right to be, since God made the faeul- 
ties of both. We must feel that it is a benefaction t« 


; mankind that Scott was thus raised up as the link ii 


the ideal world between the present and the past. It 
is a loss to universal humanity to have the imprint ot 
any phase of human life and experience entirely 
blotted out. Scott's fictions are like this beautiful ivy 
with which all the ruins here are overgrown—they 
not only adorn, but, in many cases, they actually hold 
together, and prevent the crumbling mass from fallin; 
into ruins. 
MRS. CHISHOLM. 

She is a stout practical-looking woman, who im 
presses you with the idea of perfect health, exuberan 
life, and an iron constitution. Her face expresses 
decision, energy, and good sense. She is a woman oi 
few words, every moment of whose time seems pre 
cious. One of her remarks struck me from the quaint 
force with which it was uttered. ‘I found,” said she, 
“if we want anything done we must go to work an 
do; it is of no use to talk, none whatever.” It is th: 
secret of her life’s success. Mrs. Chisholm first began 
by doing on a small scale what she wanted done, an 
people, seeing the result, fell in with and helped her ; 
but to have convinced them of the feasibility of h 
plans by talking, without this practical demonstratior 
would have been impossible. 


If we substitute writing for talking, we think 
Mrs. Stowe might take a hiut from the sensibk 
observations of the practical Mrs. Chisholm. 

Mrs. Stowe received, while in Scotland, a sin- 
gular anonymous letter, purporting to come from 
an old Scotch bachelor. We suspect, from the 
last sentence of one of the paragraphs, that th 
writer was a native of this side of the Tweed, and 
that he merely wished to try the critical acumen of 
the American visitants. He had, probably, 
bathed oftener in the Liffey, or in some of the 
rivers of the New World, than in the streams of 
Kincardineshire. But, after all, this may be a 
hoax of one of Mrs. Stowe’s own party. 

If the Scotch kill you with owerfeeding and making 
speeches, be sure to send this hame to tell your fouk 
that it was Queen Elizabeth who made the first 
European law to buy and sell human beings like 
brute beasts. She was England’s glory as a Protest- 
ant, and Scotland’s shame as the murderer of their 
bonnie Mary. The auld hag skulked away like a 
coward in the hour of death. Mary, on the other 
hand, with calmness and dignity repeated a Latin 
prayer to the Great Spirit and Author of her being, 
and calmly resigned herself into the hands of h 
murderer. — 

Mrs. Stowe is furious against good Queen 
Elizabeth, apparently for no other reason than 
because the trade in negroes was established and 
sanctioned in her reign. It should be remem- 
bered that three hundred years ago the Blacks 
were considered no better than brutes in com- 
parison with Christians. It is fair to presume, it 
Elizabeth had lived in these enlightened times, 
she would have been as ardent an Abolitionist as 
Mrs. Stowe. We must not forget how much 
England owes to Elizabeth for the proud position 
it now holds among the nations of Europe, nor 
be unmindful of the lasting obligation we are 


| under to her for the resolute defence and support 


of the Protestant cause. We confess we are at a 
loss to ‘guess why Mrs. Stowe should go so far 
back to abuse one of the best sovereigns of Old 
England. 

Mrs. Stowe has noticed our present Queen’s 
predilection for Scotland. The shade of Lord 
Bute ought to be appeased by this triumph of 
the Scotch nation over one of our English pre- 
judices. 

The Queen is exceedingly popular in Scotland, 
doubtless in part because she heartily appreciates the 
beauty of the country, and the strong and interesting 
traits of the people. She has a country residence 
Balmoral, where she spends a part of every year; and 
the impression seems to prevail among her Scottish 
subjects that she never appears to feel herself more 
happy or more at home than in this her Hig i 
dwelling. The legend is, that here she delights to 
throw off the restraints of royalty, to go at 
plainly dressed like a private individual, to vi 
the cottages of the poor, to interest herself in the in- 
struction of the children, and to initiate t 
heir of England into that practical love of the people 
which is the best qualification for a ruler. 








A cloud sometimes obscures the couleur de rose 


' medium through which Mrs. Stowe was disposed 
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THE CRITIC, 


[Auc. 15, 





to, view the English character in “the good old 
times.” 
THE KNIGHT OF LIDDESDALE. 
The Knight of Otterbuarne was one of the Earls 
Douglas killed in a battle with Henry Percy, called 
Hotspur, in 1388. The Knight of Liddesdale was 





and of art, its prestige of high name and historic 


memories, have been consecrated to the acknowledg- 
| ment of Christianity in that form wherein in our day 
| it was most frequently denied; the recognition of the 


| religious value of every human soul. 


wnother Douglas, who lived in the reign of David IL., | 


and.was called “* The Flower of Chivalry.” 
formance of this “ Flower” is rather characteristic of 
the times. It seems the King made one Ramsey high 
sheriff of leviotdale. The Earl of Douglas chose to 
consider this as a personal affront, as he wanted the 
office himself. So, by way of exhibitin 
jualifications for administering justice, | 


g his own 
ie day 


one 


came down on Ramsey vi e¢ armis, took him off his 
judgment-seat, carried him to one of his castles, and 


horse into 


to death. 


without more words tumbled him and his 
a de p dunge n, where they both 


There's for you, peculiar to the good old 


starved 


a ** Flower 


times! Nobody could have doubted after this his 
jualitications to be hig] eriff. 
AKFAST-PARTIES.—MACAULAY 
Looking round the table and seeing how everybody 
seemed to be € j ving themselves, I said to Macaulay 
that these breakfast-parties were a novelty to me; 
that we never had them in America; but that I 


thought them the most delightful social life. 





ul form of 
He seized upon the idea, as he often does, and turned 
it. playfully inside out, and shook it on all sides, just 


3 of a chandelier 
the merits of 
with all other 
re formaliti 
ust 


as one might play with the lustr 
to see them glitter. He exp 
the breakfast-parties is compared 
parties. He said, Dinner parties are m« 
you invite 

him, be 


itiated on 


aman to din because vou 7 
quainted with his grandfather, 


i Uke 
and it is proper you should ; but you invite a man to 





ner Invite 








breakfast iuse you want to see him You may be 
sure, if you are invited to breakfast, there is something 
agreeable about you. This idea struck me as very 
sensible, and we all generally, having the fact before 
yur-eves that we were invited to breakfast, approved 








the sentiment “ Yes,” said Macaulay, “ depend 
upon it, if is a bore, he never gets an invita 
tion to breakfa Rather hard upon poor bi ” 
said a lad * Particular] said Macaulay, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ as bores are usually the most irreproachable of 


human beings. Did you ever hear a bore complained 


f wh they did not say that is the best fellow 
in the world Vor my I wanted to get a 
guardian for a family of defenceless orphans, I should 
inquire for the greatest bore in the vicinity I should 
know that he would man of unblemished honour 


and integrity 
As there is a strong 
see place s of worsh 


lisposition at this time to 
corated and adorned, and 


architectural 


pad 
I 


something lik« stored in 
our cath« Mrs. 
Stowe on the desecrations perpetrated by the 
puritanical nteenth 
in Aberdeen Cathedral, ad with 


beauty 1 


drals and churches, the remarks of 


bigoted the seve 
century 
st 


inter 


Goths of 
will be r\ 
In 1649 the 


attacked the “high 


ultar,” a piece of the most splendid workmanship of 
anything of the kind in ] pe, and which had to 
that time remained inviolate, perhaps from the insen- 
sible influence of its auity It that the car 
penter employed for the purpose was so struck with 


the noble workmanship that he refused to touch it, 
till the minister took the hatchet from his hand and 
gave the first blow. sider that 
“the leprosy lies deep within,” and that, when human 
nature is denied beautiful idols, it go after ugly 





c the 
Ihese men did not ¢ 


will 


ones. There has been just as unspiritual a resting in 
the coarse, bare, and disagreeable adjuncts of religion 
as in beautiful and agreeable ones; men have wor 


shipped Juggernaut as pertinaciously 
F the Graces ; so that the 
better have aimed a sermon at th 
at the altar. 

“T consider architectut 
another part of her | 


especi: LV 


y as they have 
good divine might 
heart than an 





enus a 


ax¢ 


Savs Mrs. Stowe, in 
try 

y in these old countries, where it weaves 
into itself a nation’s history, and gives literally 
the image and b hence the fore 
of her observation that “ the old dark architecturc 
of the universities must tend to form a different 
style of mind from our plain matter-of-fact colleg« 
buildings.” 

Ther« Ww 
construe homage sl 


like adoration. 


in its nature-por 





ly of the ti 


1MmMes 5; 


ger that Mrs. might 


received into something 


1 
as some ial Stow ¢ 


tric 


As to all engagements I am ina state of happy 

a ned myseil as a very tame 
ars. Whenever the 
rr I try to behave as 
is all that an 


ances, 





acquiescence, having resi 
lion into the hands of my | 
time comes f me to do anvthi 
well as I ean, which, as Dr. Y« 
angel could d 








ung says, 
1 do in the same circumst 

When Mrs. Stowe arrived in London she was 
hospitably received by the Duchess of Sutherland 


and the several distinguished members of that 
illustrious family. She thus concludes the 


Sunny Memories of her visits to Stafford House. 


The most splendid of England's palaces has this day 
pened its doors tothe slave. Its treasures of 


Sk a 
weaith 


One per- | 


brotherhood of the human family and the equal 
A fair and a 
noble band by this meeting has fixed in the most 
public manner an ineffaceable seal to the beautiful 
sentiments of that most Christian document, the 
Letter of the ladies of Great Britain to the ladies of 
America. That letter and this public attestation of 
it are now historic facts, which wait their time and the 
judgment of advancing Christianity. 





Ihe queen does not seem to have found a place 

in Mrs. Stowe’s Sunny Memories. 
ADIEUS IN ENGLAND 

After this we made eall at the Lord 
Mayor's; we found the Lady Mavyoress returned from 
the Queen’s drawin Frem her accounts I 
should judge the ceremonial rather fatiguing. Mrs. M. 
isked me vesterday if [ had any curiosity to see one. 


a farewell 


v-room. 


I conf 1 I had not. Merely to see public people in 
public places, in the way of parade and ceremony, 
was never interesting to me. I have seen very little 


of ceremony or show in England. (Well now [ have 
brought vou down to this time. I have omitted, 
however, that | went with Lady Hatherton to call on 
Mr. and Mrs. Dickens, rrv to find him too 
unwell to be able Mrs. Dickens, who was 
ised herself, and we 


and was s 


to see 


me, 


busy in attending him, also ex¢ 


saw his sister 
And thus ended Mrs Memories 


Stowe’s Sunny 





in | ind, 

Mrs. Stowe left England before the close of 
the London season for a ramble on the Continent, 
visit ‘is, and wandering afterwards among 
the Alps onwards, until she reached Berlin. Her 


principal object appears to have been the indul- 


gence of her taste for viewing the sublime in 
nature and art, and the masterpieces of cele- 
brated painters. A very large portion of the 


SPC 


‘ond volume is taken up with remarks on these 
subjects. She has exercised her criticism pretty 


freely on works of art, especially on the chefs- 
deuvre of both old and modern painters, giving 
the preference generally to the moderns. Whether 


her acquaintance with the treasures of the old 
masters was longenough, here or on the Continent, 
her to appreciate their beauties, admits 
a very reasonable doubt. We admire, however, 

with which she asserts her right to 


to enabl 


the boldness 
pronounce judgment. 
Never tell me that the o/d masters have exhaust 

the world at any rate. Am I 
not competent to judge [am not an artist ? 
What! do not all persons feel themselves competent 
to pronounce on the merits of natural landscapes, and 
say which of is finer? And are painters 
any greater artists than God? If they say we are not 
1 » not understand the 


of landseape -paintii g 


because 


two scenes 





competent to judge because we 





mixi of colours, the mysteries of foreshortening, 
and all that, I would ask them if they understand 
how God mixes his colours? Canst thou under 
stand the balancing of the clouds? The wondrous 
ways of Him who is perfect in wisdom? If therefore 


I may dare to form a judgment of God’s originals, | 

also will daré to judge of man’s imitations. Nobody 

shall impose old black smoky Poussins and Salvator 

Rosas on me, and so insult my eyesight and common 
! ess they are better than pic 





3 to make me c 





tures which I can see have all the freshness and 
bloom of living reality upon them. 
FRANKFORT—PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
Our hotel here is very beautiful. I think it must 
have been some palace, for it is adorned with fine 


statues and walls of real marble. The staircase is 
beautiful, with brass railing, and at the foot a marble 
lion on side. The walls of my bed-room are 
lined with creen damask, bordered by gilt bands. 
The att is excellent. In every hotel of each 
large city there is a man who speaks English. ‘The 
Eng language is slowly and surely creeping 
t 


each 


idan 
lish g 
hrough Europe. Already it rivals the universality 


f the French. 


We cannot that the from the 
journal, which break the series of Mrs. Stowe’s 
letters, but help to make out the second volume, 
are likely to produce a favourable impression of 
the good sense or humanity of the writer. ‘There 
are passages that do not harmonise with the sen- 
timental character of the celebrated work which 
brought Mrs. Stowe and her party so prominently 
before the British public last year. Take for 
example the following: 


say extracts 


PERE LA CHAISE. 

Pére la Chase did not interest me much, except 
that from the top of the hill I gained a good view 

the city. It is filled with tombs and monuments, 
ind laid out in streets. ‘The houses of the dead are 
iller than the houses of the living; but they are 
made like houses, with doors, windows, and an empty 
place inside for an altar, crucifix, lamps, wreaths, &e. 
fombs have no charms for me. I am not at all in- 
terested or inspired by them. They do not serve with 








me the purpose intended, viz., of calling up the 
memory of the departed. On the contrary, their 
memory is associated with their deeds, their works, 
the places where they wrought, and the monuments 
of themselves they have left. Here, however, in the 
charnel-house is commemorated but the event of thei: 
deepest shame and degradation, their total vanquish- 
ment under the dominion of death, the triumph of 
eorruption. Here all that was visible of them 1s ir 
sulted by the last enemy in the deepest, most humi- 
liating posture of contumely. 

Such Alpine anecdotes as Mrs. Stowe has 
collected in this volume may amuse the abo- 
litionists ; but we doubt much whether they 
will raise the character of the American pbhil- 
anthropists in the esteem of Englishmen. It 
may be a question worth Mrs. Stowe’s conside- 
ration,, whether it would not be as well to omit 
the éxtracts from the journal altogether in thi 
next edition of her Sunny | dle Her 
own letters are sufficiently interesting to ensur 
the sale of this work, and stand in no need what 
ever of these disjointed fragments. We need 
hardly say, after the extracts we have given, that 
every reader must be entertained with the varied 
and interesting contents of these volumes. 


movies. 
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The Life and Adventures of a Clever 
By Mrs. TROLLoPE, 3 vols. 
and Blackett. 

Temper: a Tale. By Emma Marryat. 
London : Newby. 

Journal. 
DALRYMPLE. 2 
Blackett. 

The Lost Treasure : or, Scenes fron the 
Life: a Tale. Wondon: Daniell. 
Bokinga: a Novel. By Morron Rar. 

Hookham. 

Transm tation; or, the Lord and the Lout. By N 
or M. London: Chapman and Hall. 

Claude the Colporteur. By the Author of “ Mary 
Powell.” London: A. Hall and Co. 

The Australian Emit a Rambling Story. By 
G. H. Haypon. London: A. Hall and Co. 
Lewell Pastures. By the Author of ** Sir Frede- 
rick Derwent,” &c. 2 vols. London: Rout- 

ledge and Co. 

Mrs. Trotvope is herself again. She has found 

a subject precisely suited to her genius, whicl 

excels in the portraiture of “ the shams” of 

society, and rejoices to lift up the veil that 
hypocrisy has thrown about itself, and to expos 
to the derision of the world the hollowness, th 

heartlessness, or the wickedness that lies b 

neath it. The Clever Woman is of the same class 

with the “ Vicar of Wrexhill” and the “ Widow 

Barnaby.” It is the history of a woman witl 

some small amount of a certain kind of clever 

ness, who has resolved to “get on” in the world 
somehow, she cares little for the means, so that 
she can obtain the end. The idea of Charlott 

Morris was manifestly suggested by Thackeray's 

Becky Sharp; but with a change of situations 

and a different story, Mrs. Trollope has not un 

fairly employed the creation of “ Vanity Fair’ 
as the heroine of a new series of adventures 

The story is told in the form of a diary; and 

from this supposed record, of which passages 

only are said to be selected, the reader learns 
how Charlotte Morris the daughter of 

widower, a banker, holding one of those dubious 
positions in society which are so full of mortifi- 
cations to those who are foolish enough to subject 
themselves to be snubbed, if they are not thick- 
skinned enough not to feel it. As is usual, th 
daughter is more ambitious than the father. H¢ 


W onx 
London: Hurs 


3 vols 


Vivia: a By Mrs. J. ELruinstont 


vols. London: Hurst and 
Drama 


Londo 


wgrant: 





was 


ij has a ecormfortable income, and a nice house i! 


Gloucester-place. But Charlotte is resolved t 
fight her way into Belgravia, and its more aristo- 
cratic society, and she lays her schemes wit! 
consummate skill, and pursues them with un- 
deviating perseverance through good and ill, 
through right and wrong. Mrs. 


Trollope has 
conceived the positions and the contrivances 


with dramatic skill, and described them 
with admirable spirit and touches of humour 
How the clever woman first angles with 


dinner-parties for some “diner out” of aris- 
tocratic connection how she succeeds i 
catching the Knightons, who privately plot t 
make her subserve their uses, while she is con 
triving to make them useful to herself—they 
wanting the help of her father’s purse, she ot 
their introduction to high life ; how Charlotte's 
clever brain fairly outwits them, and, securing 
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the position.for which she was indebted to them, 
seeks to be rid of them as being incumbrances 
when she mounts the next. step in the social 
ladder ; how, when her cautious father tries to 
check her extravagance, she runs into debt; and 
how, to extricate herself from debt, she accepts 
the offer of a man she does not love, and expends 
other money, bountifully given by her father for 
her trowsseanx, in payment of her ereditors, and 
how the arrest of her intended husband on the 
morning of the marriage alone saves her from 
that sacrifice ; how she intrigues and adventures, 
and with what adventurers and rogues she is 
associated; and how she marries at last, and is 
fairly taken in in her turn by a_ penniless 
gambler, and the scenes that ensue between 
them, and the struggles by him to. get, and by 
her to keep from him, the fortune she possesses ; 
ind how, when cleverness fails, she takes to 
piety—all these things, and many more, will the 
reader find who sends to the circulating library 
for this, the best novel the present season has 
produced. No person can fail to be amused by 
it; nor will it be possible to begin without con- 
cluding it—the true test of excellence in a fiction, 
whose primary purpose is to amuse and interest. 
Miss Marryat is a daughter of the renowned 
vuthor of ‘ Peter Simple,” and she has inherited 
some of his ability. But it is not his humour ; 
and, whenever she has attempted to sustain the 
reputation of the name, by imitating the style, of 
her jocose parent, she fails. Miss Marryat’s 


forte is the very reverse of her father’s. She 
excels in serious composition. It is when she is 
most grave that she is most pleasing. She 
possesses very considerable power of pathos, 


und especially does she discourse well—that 
is to say, when she throws in reflection or 
sentiment, it is always sound common-sense and 
right feeling. Manifestly she has a wholesome 
intellect. and her heart is in its proper place. In 
lelineation of character she is not so happy, and 
her personages are somewhat shadowy: they 
want individuality; they are representatives of 
classes. This, however, is too common a defect 
in novels to be a subject for serious fault-finding. 
l'o present to the reader real men and women is 
a rare faculty, and no novelist who possessed it 
could fail to rise rapidly to fame ; for it 
which all the world can appreciate, and needs no 
critical eye for its discovery. It is, indeed, rather 
felt than seen. There is no originality in the 
story; but that, also, we do not expect to find 
at least, we never do find it in modern English 
novels; so in this respect Miss Marryat is not 
inferior to her successful contemporaries. Upon 
the whole, it is a novel of fair average merit, 
quite as worthy of a place in the circulating 
libraries as nine-tenths of the novels that are 
patronised there. 

Vivia has a merit of its own; contrary to th 
course of romance, it does not end in a marriage, 
and all living happily ever after, &c. Vivia 
closes with a death, and is the picture of a lif 
devoted to an endeavour to do practical good 
within the eircle in which its lot was cast. There 
is another original feature. It is in two volumes 
thus flying in the face of the fashion that pre- 
scribes three as the proper space through which 
the hero and heroine ought to be subjected to th 
crosses of true love before they are rewarded by a 
wedding. We like Mrs. Dalrymple for thus 
venturing to set at defiance an irrational custom, 
and closing her story when it is all told. The 
consequence is that it is all readable; there ar 
no tedious descriptions and needless dialogues to 
eke out the prescribed number of pages ; but the 
story is carried rapidly forward, and 
when it is concluded. ‘To be sure, it is a very 
simple story; but then it will be read and en- 
joyed, not for its plot, but for its composition, 
for the grace and tenderness that pervade it, fi 
the lofty sentiments it contains, and for the sound 
moral it conveys. 

Lords and Ladies again! Whether in 
volume or in three, they meet us in every page. 
The Lost Treasures, albeit the production of a 
respectable member of the middle class, has its 
Lord and Lady Fitzhertert, and its Sir Charles 
Finchley and an anonymous Earl and Countess. 


is one 


Xe. 


closed 


r 
| 


one 


Pah! Why does not the authoress treat of 
people she knows something about. Otherwise 
this tale is a mediocre production. It has no 


striking features to attract the reader; but it has 
no glaring faults, however, and the 
great merit of brevity. 

Of Bokinga we can say only that it reads 
as if it were the production of an 
perienced pen. It has many more faults, both 


possesses 


inex- | 


of commission and omission, than the tale last 


indications that the writer possesses some genius, 
which age, experience, and incessant industry 
may bring to maturity. 


|come. Were we to criticise it as a performance, 
we should be obliged to say much of it that we 
would rather avoid, beeanse we believe the writer 
| to be capable of a higher flight 

Transmutation is an old idea, very ingeniously 
presented in a new form, and very cleverly exe 
cuted. Children are exchanged in infancy, 
the peasant’s child becomes a lord, and the | 
child a peasant; and then we see, spite of their 
changed position, that quality of race which is 
called * blood,” tself 
both. The author is manifestly a philosopher, as 
well as a novelist. He 1 to think; 
he has studied mental physiology ; and, witl 
qualifications so combined for his task, he 
produced a tale in which no person could fail to 
take a profound interest, and from the p 
whieh f ill rise unimproved. Th 

ly acera 


extremely well conceived, ingeniously wro. 


and 


yrd’s 


showing in the actions o 


is accustom 


has 


rusal of 


Cw W storv 18 
t, 


tyle. Phe 

















and told with almost brillianey of s 

author need not be afraid to throw off the veil of 
the anonymous and appear in his own prope! 
person in his next fiction. 

In Claude the Colporteur, the author of * Mary 
Powell” has departed from her former sty 
and thrown off the imit n of the antique 
in which spurious garb the earlier appearances 
were made. The present story is told in tl 
language of the nineteenth centur nd is all tl 
more pleasant to read on that ac t rhe tale, 
however, is not the attraction here, for that is co 
mon pl ice enough ; the charm of the book | I 
the telling of the tale, w h has mu i Ui 
simplicity of the German fiction-writers A 
ligious tone is preserved throughout, and t 

s of the work are directed to the cul 
of piety as an everyday rtue, and n 
mere Sunday habit. It is, in its whole structu 
a wholesome as well is ] aslhg I x 1 nay 
be safely admitted into the family cirel 

The Australian Emigrant is « class 
books against which we have had frequent o« 
sion to enter a protest It mingles fiction and 
fact avowedly, and the consequence is that tl 
reader cannot know what belongs to each, and is 


therefore, liable to mistake one for 


seems to us as if, in books of this kind, the fact 
and the fiction neutralise one another; ea le 
stroys the interest of the other. Possibly M 


Haydon may have presented many tru 


of Australian life ; but how is the reader 1 
assured of this ? what confidence can he feel 
that, when he is most trusting, he is not g 





deceived ? Apart from this defect of d 

book is well written ; the sketel ext 
graphic. ‘The wild spir f tl ttler inspires 
the pen of the author, who is assisted 


Esq., 


] ‘ + 
Cast 


PI S, 


are not th 


he pencil of Watts 

whose characteristic drawings 

attractive feature of the volum« 
The story of Lewel/ Pastures is the 

the many slight we have ene tered during our 

reviewing life. It deserves the 

this defect t 


trations from t 


¢ 


slightest ¢ 





un 
name ol 


ed by 


scarcely 


a plot. But is compens ; 
usual merit in the writing \ retired offi 
turned farmer is the het the small circle of 
acquaintances in his neighbourhood are th 
characters; and the scene is remote country 
village. ‘These are unpromising materials; but 
the author has used them with so much skill as 
to create an interest in the narrative, which h¢ 
sustains to its conclusion. The love-passages a 
produced by a pretty girl, whose birth is myst 
rious, but to whom in the end the hero is married 
The author has elaborated with more th y 
mon skill the characters of the accessories, esp 
cially the Erskines, an u nfortable pa ( 
ing a life of continual internal warfare, vari 
only by occasional quarrels with the people with- 
out. Sir Jasper, a man with some traits that 


nventional miser 


distinguish him from the ec 
drawn witl 


novels, is admirably coneeived, and 
rare discrimination. There is much more « 
ability in this fiction than is to be found in ma 
of loftier pretensions and much higher pric 
CHAPMAN and Hau have added to thei ‘Sel 
Library of Fiction” a new edition of 7 [ f 
Fa nily, by the Authoress of Olin | I 
the writer’s most successful novels, and 
, entitled to a place in the very pr 
which it has been introd | We 1 end 
who have not read it to take this rtunity to pi 


noticed; but it contains mingled with them many | 


As it is, Bokinga ean be | 
accepted only as a promise of better things to | 


}cure.it cheaply and enjoy the treat it will give then 


——The new volumes of “The Parlour Library 
present Mr. Maxweuu’s Dark Lady 
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Janeés'’s Alti/a, one of his best romances.——Mrs 
Gore's Pin Money has been introduced into “ The 
Railway Library.” We congratulate Messrs. Routled 
on having tained the py t th erv re 
novelist. They will be id 

vet made to this cheap a, An 
volume of De Foe’s Works, added t Bohn’'s Bri 
Classics,” contains the “Memoirs of a Cavalier 

* Captain Carleton,” and some of his1 or ficti 
and pamphlets.x——We detest controversial nov 
and therefore we cannot reeommend (C1 s 
shine, by Many AniciA TayLoi Pratl 1 v 
De thus p 1oted, nor error confuted. W La i 
is attempt let i s 
Ww l to mingle tw 3 ) 

ul } 

! / Viol Close Ruy 
sort of enla but prett 
a 
POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
P. 7 fs +] P 

Hall 1 ¢ 
The k l the I Mf 

Wuyteneap. London: Hardw 
/ 2 B Cal Nv} : 

London: Bickers and Bush 
V By Won. Gayer S1 

ma ( t Otley 
Z By H P L 

Pickering. 

Pi f fe ‘ 
(jt V 
The I } Si By S 
London: Theobald 
P By Tames Mac 
Hi; 4 
Z P Vv 
Lon John CHAPMAN 
Wie poet | works we V ) un is 
that some of them 1 ssarily remain for a L 
time unt l; and , from the san 1 
we are To ito string many or them int 
of a sing] ticle, and dismiss t] ked 
brevity. O poetical friends mus 
that by this mode we offer then ny indign 
since some the books so d have many 
ndividual reco 1endations 
We can best express a summary of / 
T) hts by cht alterat f Shaksper 
Tl \ judi yusly states il 
to call the contents of his bo poetry ;’ 

wis t to bh v } } . 
timidl tious J n l r has 
l his very « untly printed l 
t “great pa 1 of light | ‘ 
tl iwing-room tabl und no doubt t 
dedication will be appreciated by those who 
! hold intellectuality to be the chief recon 
mendation of a book. Pass Thoughts are not 
exactly thoughts, but a meé/ of translations 
light { igitive pieces, logographs, and charades 
and therefore may serve to amu in the absence 
of any} poetic qualification. 

7 Ret s and the La iW yy Mr 
Whytehead, are domestic ] s I 
cor to Spenser’s addition, in t tt 
having a decided ect and a progr lal 
rativ They inculcate many homely al 
many wh jlesome suggestions. W< ld point 
yut a formidable array of def ve rhy s; but 
on the whole, the poems, and the manner of their 

eatn t. are creditabi 

hi 1 f | by Car Leak y has 

poetic feel strongly developed, and generally 
the poeti c There is h luency of 
xpression, more than ordinary musical 
iden One ean read this | without being 
rem l tl disag eable fact. t » frequent f 
late, that poetry has dwindled into unmeaning 
tattl 

We cannot speak so favourably of M 

v M Gaver Starbuck It may, with t 

h truth, be termed ( Absolute glarin 
faults has not, neither has it pointed a1 
striking beauties. One soon ‘ts weary of 
searching among an over protusio1 of leaves for 
the poor consolation of finding at long inter ils a 
scanty fragment of fruit. 

Zu by Mr. Pottinger, . story illus- 
trative of Corsican character, and it possesses 
much of that energy and rapid intonation which 
made Scott’s metrical narratives so popular. We 


ve 


rse, st 


ae 


are hurried on by 
that 


the 


musical 


progress 


ot 
t may with truth be said of Mr 


the 
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Pottinger that he has been so far successful as to 
have seeured to readers one of the objects of 
poetry, namely, excitement. 

Poems, under the nom de plume of Melanter, 


would not disgrace the real name of the author. | 


” 


The drama of “Eric and Katrine” contains 
many passages of eloquence and force, yet it is 
not strictly a good drama for stage effect. Its 
situations have not sufficient dramatic intensity, 
neither does the final catastrophe swell, like an 


| 


inevitable fate, from an accumulation of histrionic | 


points. It possesses, however, some good descrip- 
tive passages. We like Melanter best in his 
metrical character, as distinct from the drama. 
His “Mount Arafa” contains much energetic, 
melodious, and deep-toned verse. It has, we 
think, more poetic pith than any poem in the 
book; but all Melanter has done, in translation, 
in drama, and in rhymed utterance, shows that he 
knows how to extract melody from the English 
language. 

Mr. Jas. Guthrie’s object in his poem The 
First False Step, is to further the temperance 
cause. 
fearful it is, of one who allows the demon of 
drunkenness to mar the image of God and man. 
The object of the poet is laudable, and his per- 
formance not less so. His poem is a rapid suc- 
cession of pictures proceeding with panoramic 
vividness. In these verses, moving forward in 
the form and with the descriptive spirit of the 
ballad, there is wonderful fertility and facility. 
Flexible, yet forcible, they fully sustain the 
reputation which the author gained by the pub- 
lication of his ‘“ Village Scenes.” 

Poems, by Mr. James Macfarlan, are very 
comely and faultless, artistically speaking. The 
most splenetic critic is here disarmed ; for. the 
art of verse-making has been cultivated with 
nice precision. Mr. Macfarlan is entitled to 
higher praise than this—his sense of beauty 


than Mr. Patmore seems to believe. My Friends 
and Acquaintance consists of some eight or nine 
separate papers, like magazine-articles, each 
headed with the name of a “deceased celebrity ;” 
the chaotic substance of these being anecdotes, 
mots, letters, sketehes of appearance and cha- 
racter—some new, some which have already 
done duty in newspapers and periodicals. The 
following letter of Charles Lamb’s, which, as far 
as we know, has never been in print hitherto, is 
the most amusing thing in the volumes. Let us 
premise that the “ Dash” it refers to was a large 
dog which Thomas Hood gave to Lamb, who by 


| his indulgence allowed the four-footed companion 
| to become a complete tyrant over him, especially 


He draws a portrait, and graphic and | 


being quick, and his fancy warm and bright. If | 


he has given us no new inglimpses of nature, 
no original musings, he has yet invested his 
thoughts, which are by no means common, with 
words spontaneous and melodious; and which 
convey thatcharm which is a necessary portion 
of all things free and tuneful. 

Zeno and other by Mr. Horrocks, 
scarcely rise to the poetic atmosphere. They are 
good musical talk, and not therefore unpleasing ; 
but they leave the reader no throb of delight, 
no thrill of emotion. One parts with them 
without regret ; but not without the conviction 
that the author is one among that numerous 
class, clever, sensible, and sympathetic—able to 
give us the form of a poem, without its divine 
soul, 


2 
oems, 


Five Dramas, by an Englishman, should have been 
left to the obscurity to which judicious managers had 
doubtless doomed them. They want originality ; at 
the best, they are only prose put into metre, and that 
prose wanting in spirit and dramatic effect. People 
do not talk in real life as they are made to talk here ; 


| unlike what he makes. 


|*Old Law.” 


| and stands up on his hind legs. 


and in dramatic life they are made to talk a great deal | 


better.—— The Poetical Works of Butler are contained 
in the new volume of Nichol’s magnificent edition of 
the British poets, edited by Mr. Gilfillan, and it is as 
cheap as it Is handsume—a true library book. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


My ky ry nds and Acquaintance, we. ye. By P; G. 


Patmore. 3 vols. London: Saunders and 
Otley. 
TurReEE volumes of gossipy recollections; one 


third or fourth of which has some degree of that 
sort of interest and value which may be con- 
tained in gossip. Mr. Patmore was whilom—that 
is, between twenty and thirty years ago—one of 
the professional litterateurs of this metropolis; 
wrote in various magazines; was what Mr. 


| had luck with anything my name was put to. 
| T am so poorly! 


in his walks, for he “‘would never allow Lamb 
to quit the house without him, and, when out, 
would never go anywhere but precisely where it 
pleased himself.” 

In the Regent’s-park in particular Dash had his 
quasi-master completely at his mercy; for the mo- 
ment they got within the ring, he used to squeeze 
himself through the railing, and disappear for half- 
an-hour together in the then inclosed and thickly- 
planted greensward, knowing perfectly well that 
Lamb did not dare to move from the spot where he 
(Dash) had disappeared till he thought proper to 
show himself again. And they used to take this 


liked it and Lamb did not. 


This world-upside-down arrangement between 


to the unruly pet in the letter we now extract. 
“ Beckey ” was a faithful servant, who, in her own 
way, also domineered over her easy-tempered 
master and mistress. 


LETTER OF CHARLES LAMB. 


at a funeral and cry at a wedding. 
branch of the proposition was true may be seen by 
the following exquisite effusion : 


Charles Lamb to P. G. Patmore. 

“Dear P.—I am so poorly! I have been to a 
funeral, where I made a pun, to the consternation of 
the rest of the mourners. And we had wine. I 
can’t describe to you the howl which the widow set 
up at proper intervals. Dash could; for it was not 
The letter I sent you was 
one directed to the care of E. White, India House, 
for Mrs. Hazlitt. Which Mrs. Hazlitt I don't yet 
know; but A. has taken it to France on speculation. 
Really it is embarrassing. There is Mrs. present H., 
Mrs. late H., and Mrs. John H., and to which of the 
three Mrs. Wiggins’s it appertains I don’t know. I 
wanted to open it, but it’s transportation. I am sorry 
you are plagued about your book. 
recommend you to take for one story Massinger’s 
It is exquisite. I can think of no 
Dash is frightful this morning. He whines 
He misses Beckey, 
I took him to Barnet the 


other. 


who is gone to town. 











his poetry — redundant. Hone has hanged himseli 
for debt. Godwin was taken up for picking pockets. 
Beckey takes to bad courses. Her father was blown 
up in a steam machine. The coroner found it in- 
sanity. I should not like him to sit on my letter.’ 
Do you observe my direction? Is it Gallic ?—Clas- 
sical? Do try and get some frogs. You must ask 
for ‘ grenouilles’ (green-eels). They don’t under- 
stand ‘ frogs,’ though it’s a common phrase with us 
If you go through Bulloign (Boulogne) inquire if ol: 
Godfrey is living, and how he got home from thi 
Crusades. He must be a very old man now. |! 
there is anything new in politics or literature i) 
France, keep it till I see you again, for I’m in 1x 
hurry. Chatty-Briant (Chateaubriand) is well, | 
hope. I think I have no more news; only give bot) 
our loves (‘all three,’ says Dash) to Mrs. Patmore. 
and bid her get quite well, as I am at present, bating 
qualms, and the grief incident to losing a valuable 
relation. “Gok. 

Londres, July 19, 1827.” 

The other letter of Lamb’s (p. 32), almost en- 
tirely about Dash, is also very comical; but w: 
have seen it in print before now. 

Here is a sketch of Lamb’s looks :— 

I do not know whether Lamb had any orienta! 
blood in his veins; but certainly the most marke« 
complexional characteristic of his head was a Jewis/ 
look, which pervaded every portion of it, even to tl 


: : | sallow and uniform complexion, and the black ani 
walk oftener than any other, precisely because Dash | — I y ; ; 


crisp hair standing off loosely from the head, as i 
every single hair were independent of the rest. Thi 


| nose, too, was large and slightly hooked, and the chi 
Elia and Dash is very droll, and so is the allusion | 


rounded and elevated to correspond. There w: 
altogether a Rabbinical look about Lamb’s head whic! 
was at once striking and impressive. . . Abov 
all, there was a pervading sweetness and gentlene-- 
which went straight to the heart of every one wh 
looked on it; and not the less so, perhaps, that it 


| bore about it an air, a something seeming to tell that 
Hazlitt has somewhere said of Charles Lamb, | 
speculatively, that he was a man who would laugh | 


How far the first | 


it was,—not put on—for nothing would be more pnju-t 
than to tax Lamb with assuming anything, even a 
virtue, which he did not possess—but preserved ani 
persevered in, spite of opposing and contradictory 
feelings within, that struggled in vain for mastery. 
We have many other interesting glimpses ot 
the external Elia, as well as of his peculiaritic- 
of taste and character—his rusty black suit, wit) 
knee-breeches and gaiters, and black worsted or 
silk stockings, making him resemble a preach: 
of some sort; his large fine head on slight body 


| and slighter legs; his sympathy with others, and 


endeavour to accommodate himself to their 
likings and expectations, and, along with this, his 


| tendency to escape, in one direction, into seciu- 


sion and pensiveness, or, in another, into oddities 


| and extravagancies of manner; his love for his 


other day, and he couldn’t eat his victuals after it. | 


Pray God his intellects be not slipping. Mary is 
gone out for some soles. I suppose it’s no use to ask 


you to come and partake of ’em ; else there’s a steam- | 


vessel. [His correspondent was in Paris.] 1 am 
doing a tragi-comedy, in two acts, and have got on 
tolerably ; but it will be refused, or worse. I never 
Ob, 
I waked it at my cousin’s the book- 
binder’s, who is now with God; or if he is not, it’s no 
fault of mine. We hope the Frank wines do not dis- 
agree with Mrs. Patmore. By the way, I like her. 
Did you ever taste frogs? Get them, if you can. 


| They are like little Lilliput rabbits, only a thought 


| think she perjured herself. 


nicer. How sick I am !—not of the world, but of the 
widow's shrub. She’s sworn under 6000/.; but I 
She howls in E la, and I 


comfort her in B flat. You understand music? If 


| you haven’t got Massinger, you have nothing to do 


Horne terms a “false medium between men of | 


genius and the public,” 
reader; committed a book in his own person, 
called “ Chatsworth, or the Romance of a 


videlicet, a publisher’s | 


Week,” consisting of certain “ tales of the olden | 


time,” sect in a modern. framework: 
comedy of the Sheridan school, entitled “ Mar- 
riage in May Fair” (which has very recently 
been made public) ; knew something of Charles 
Lamb, a good deal of William Hazlitt, a little of 


wrote a} 


but go to the tirst bibliothéque you can light upon at 
Boulogne, and ask for it (Gifford’s Edition); and if 
they haven't got it, you can have ‘ Athalie,’ par 
Monsieur Racine, and make the best of it. But that 
‘Old Law’’s delicious. ‘No shrimps!’ (That’s in 


| old books; his hatred of the country; and that 
I would strongly | 


touching and lifelong companionship between thc 
brother and sister, rendered deeper and more 
sacred by the awful shadows which fell upon their 
path. Lamb, according to our present observer, 
never was wholly free from a “ restlessness which is 
incompatible with mental tranquility,” except 
when in the sole company of those quaint quartos 
and folios which formed his library. The follow- 
ing shrewd account of the contradictory feelings 
with which he regarded the visits of his friends. 
gives an interesting peep into human nature :— 
It is not the less true that Lamb was, for tli 
moment, delighted at the advent of an unlooked-for 
friend, even though he was thereby interrupted in the 
midst of one of these beatitic communings. But tl:e 


| must have read his character ill, or with little interest. 
| who did not perceive that, after the pleasant excite- 


| him, for that day at least. 


ment of the moment was over, he became restless. 
uneasy, and “busied about many things "—about 
anything, rather than the settling down quietly into 
a condition of mind or temper even analogous to that 
from which the new arrival had irretrievably roused 
Feeling the unseasonable 
disturbance as such, yet not for a moment admittit: 


| it to be such, even to himself, he became over-anxious 


answer to Mary’s question about how the soles are to | 


be done.) I am uncertain where this wandering letter 
may reach you. What you mean by Poste Restante, 
God knows. 
So I do to Dover. We had a merry passage with the 
widow at the Commons. She was howling—part 
howling and part giving directions to the proctor— 
when crash! down went my sister through a crazy 
chair, and made the clerks grin, and I grinned, and 


| the widow tittered—and then I knew that she was not 


| She’d make a good match for anybody. 


Campbell; and had a sort of friendship, on the | 
basis of worshipping criticism, with Mr. Plumer | 


Ward, the author of “Tremaine,” “De Vere,” 


&e.—books, by the way, which occupy a much 
smaller portion of the world’s present thoughts 


inconsolable. Mary was more frightened than hurt. 
(By she, I 
mean the widow.) 

If he bring but a relict away 

He is happy, nur heard to complain. 

SHENSTONE. 
“Proctor has got a wen growing out of the nape | 

of his neck, which his wife wants him to have cut off; | 


Do you mean I must pay the postage ? | 


to show you how welcome you were,—doing half+a- 
dozen things in a breath, to prove the feeling,—ever\ 
one of which, if read aright, proved something ver) 
like the reverse. If it happened to be about dinner 
time, he would go into the kitchen to see ii it was 
ready, or put on his hat and go out to order an addi 
tional supply of porter, or open a bottle of wine ani 
pour some out,—taking a glass himself to set you tl 
example, as he innocently imagined,—but, in realit) 
to fortify himself for the task of hospitality that you 
had imposed upon him; anything, in fact, but si 


| quietly down by the fire, and enjoy your company, 


let you enjoy his. And if you happened to arri 
when dinner or tea was over, he was perfectly fidgetty 
and almost cross, till you were fairly seated at thi 


| meal which he and his excellent sister insisted o1 


It is 


providing for you, whether you would er not. 


| true that, by the time all these preliminaries wer 


over, he had recovered his ease, and was really glad 
to see you; and if you had come to stay the night. 





* “The reauer nee! scarcely be told that all the abo 


but I think it rather an agreeable excrescence—like | items of home news are pure fiction, 
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when the shatters were shut, and the candles came, 
and you ‘wefe comfortably seated round the fire, he 
was evidently pleased and bettered by the occasion 
thus afforded for a dish of cosey table-talk. But not 
the less true is it that every knock at the door sent a 
parg to his heart; and this without any distinction 
of persons: whoever it might be, he equally welcomed 
and wished them away ; and all for the same reason— 


namely, that they called him from the company of 


his own theughts, or those still better communings 
with the thoughts of his dead friends, with whom he 


them. But there was no doubting the cordiality and 
sincerity of Lady Blessington, while their outward 
demonstrations lasted; which is perhaps all one has 
any right to require in such matters. 


There was a portrait of Lord Byron inserted 


in the New Monthly Magazine(where the Countess’s | 


“Conversations” were first published), which re- 
presented him, if we remember rightly, as some- 
what stooped and very awkward in figure, with 


| an irritated poke-out of the chin, and sharp con- 


could hold an intercourse unclogged by any actual | 


bodily presence. In these respects, Lamb resembled 
the lever in Martial’s epigram: he could neither live 
with his friends, nor without them. If they stayed 
away from him long, he was hurt and angry; and 
when they went to him he was put out. 


Here is a sweeping conversational verdict of 


Lamb’s (but he would probably, to prove his rule, 
have made one exception, in favour of the 
Duchess of Newcastle) on 

AUTHORESSES. 

We spoke of L. E. L., and Lamb said—“ If she 
belonged to me, I would lock her up and feed her on 
bread and water till she left off writing poetry. A 
female poet, or female author of any kind, ranks 
below an actress, I think.” 

What Mr. Patmore tells us of Campbell does 
little credit to the Poet of “ Hope ;” he states, 
for instance, that the “ Life of Mrs. Siddons ” and 
“ Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence,” both of which 
are described on their title pages as “ by T. Camp- 
bell, Esq.,” “were entirely prepared and com- 
posed” by another person (whose house Campbell 
frequented), ‘who was an extremely rapid and 
off-hand writer,” and much employed by popular 
publishers. This statement has, however, been 
flatly contradicted by some of Campbell’s friends, 
since the publication of Mr. Patmore’s volumes. 
Mixed up with a disquisition on the poetic tem- 
perament in general—every word of which could 
well be spared—we find some noticeable traits 
recorded of Campbell’s character and manners. 
We are told that, notwithstanding his refined 
literary taste, and the fastidiousness of his per- 
sonal habits, he dishonestly sold his name to the 
publishers, and gave his intimacy to a person 
(already alluded to) of coarse mind and almost 
ostentatious profligacy ; that he was a pleasant 
host, only on returning to the drawing-room he 
was apt to take his place beside the prettiest 
woman in the room, and become lost to the rest 
of the company (which was a venial enough 
crime); but that “with all his amiable and at- 
tractive qualities, he was evidently a man so 
entirely self-centred, so totally free from personal 
and individual sympathies, that a friendship with 
him, in anything more than the conversational 
sense of the term, was out of the question.” The 
summing up informs us that “when Campbell 
was in good health and spirits, or was made so 
for the nonce by those artificial means which 
during the latter part of his life were necessary 
to his personal comfort, he was the most popular 
person in the world, whatever class of society he 


frequented; and though I cannot believe that | 


anybody ever loved him to the amount even of 
ordinary friendship, everybody liked him, nobody 
feared him, and half those with whom he came 
into accidental contact fancied him to be an 
ordinary person like themselves, and 
Wondered with a fovlish face of praise 

at the vast reputation of one so little different 
from the Thomsons and Jolinsons of their ordinary 
acquaintance.” 

Next we have some reminiscences of the fas- 
cinating Countess of Blessington, and specimens 
of her correspondence, in which flattery always 
wears the most ingenuous of smiles; but there is 
little added to our previous knowledge by one 
more tribute to the graces of look and manner 
which made this lady’s conversation the delight 
of those who talk: in her books the charm was 
evaporated. Here, however, is a remark to the 
purpose, indicating one source of* her peculiar 
social influence. 

I soon found, on becoming personally acquainted 
with her, that another of the attractions which con- 
tributed to give Lady Blessington that unique position 
in London society which she held for so many years, 
and even more exclusively and conspicuously after 
her husband’s death than before it, was that strong 
personal interest which she felt, and did not scruple to 
evince, on every topic on which she was called upon to 
busy herself—whether it was the fashion of a cap or 
the fate of nations. In this her habit of mind was 
French rather than English—or rather it was Irish, 
which is no less demonstrative than the French, and 
infinitely more impressible. Of French demonstra- 
tions of sudden interest and goodwill you doubt the 
sincerity, evez while you accept and acknowledge 


| gave Mr. Patmore, to the effect indicated in the | 


temptuous expression. This derogatory represen- 


tation, it seems, gave annoyance to many of the | 
poet’s worshippers; and the artist, Count D’Orsay, | 


was therefore induced to make some remarks in 
its defence, in a letter which Lady Blessington 


following extracts :— 
Le portrait de Lord Byron, dans le dernier numéro 


| du New Monthly Magazine, a attiré sur lui des atta- 


ques sans nombre—et pourquoi? Parcequ’il ne coin- 


| cide pas exactement avec les idées exagerées des MM. 


les Romantiques, qui finiront, je pense, par faire de 
Thomas Moore un géant, pourvu qu’ils restent quelque 
temps sans le voir. I] n’en est pas moins 
vrai que les deux seuls portraits véridiques de Lord 
Byron présenteés jusqu’a ce jour au public, sont celui 
en téte de Pouvrage de Leigh Hunt, et celui du ‘* New 
Monthly.” 

Nearly a whole volume is occupied with Mr. 
Patmore’s intercourse and correspondence with 
Mr. Robert Plumer Ward, arising in the first 
place from the MS. of Zremaine having come 
into Mr. Patmore’s hands for revisal. We have 
also nearly a volume under the heading “ WILLIAM 
Hazuitt;” and this includes the most interesting 
matter presented in the publication before us, 
from the life-like portrait it conveys of that 


clever and unhappy man, as a human being, | 


whose own writings are perhaps only valuable in 
their unintentional illustrations of his character. 
Here is the key-note struck: 

In resolving to tell what I know, or have been led 
to feel of William Hazlitt, I have determined to 
‘‘nothing extenuate.” I at once, then, confess that 
the plague-spot of his personal character was an 
ingrained selfishness, which more or less influenced 
and modified all the other points of his nature. 

Lest we should do Mr. Patmore injustice in 
our extracts, it is proper to say, once for all, that 
he constantly and warmly expresses his admira- 
tion of the genius and character of Hazlitt, 
without allowing it to obstruct the statement of 
his faults and foibles; and that faithfulness of 
testimony, according to his light (the grand re- 
quisite in all testimony), appears to be a general 
characteristic of the work before us. 


Mr. Patmore having become acquainted with | 


Hazlitt, and done him a service, is suddenly 
horrified at seeing himself ferociously attacked, 
“almost by name,” by the Table-talker, in the 
London Magazine; and here is the explanation 
of it: 

The fact is, Hazlitt (as I learned afterwards) 
believed that I had committed against him what he 
justly deemed an unpardonable offence. I had, he 
thought, cué him in the street! And whenever any- 
thing of this kind happened to him, there was no 
limit to the “ wild kind of justice ” which he was dis- 
posed to wreak upon the offending party. I do not 
believe that he could have slept in peace till he 
had righted himself, in any case of this kind; and 
when the individual was not one against whom he 
could use his pen, he made his tongue the medium of 
reprisal. 

After a description of Hazlitt’s appearance, 
slight but well-formed person, fine head, coal- 
black hair, and elegant features, we have the fol- 
lowing curious account of his demeanour: 

All these advantages were worse than thrown away, 
by the strange and ungainly manner that at times 
accompanied them. Hazlitt entered a room as if he 
had been brought back to it in custody; he shuffled 
sidelong to the nearest chair, sat himself down upon one 
corner of it, dropped his hat and his eyes upon the 
floor, and, after having exhausted his stock of con- 
ventional small talk in the words, “ It’s a fine day ” 
(whether it was so or not), seemed to resign himself 
moodily to his fate. And if the talk did not take a 
turn that roused or pleased him, thus he would sit, 
silent and half-absorbed, for half an hour or half a 
minute, as the case might be, and then get up sud- 
denly, with a “‘ Well, good morning,” shuffle back to 
the door, and blunder his way out, audibly muttering 
curses on his folly for willingly putting himself in 
the wav of becoming the laughing-stock of—the 
servants! for it was of that class and intellectual 
grade of persons that Hazlitt alone stood in awe. 

Here, too, is an interesting sketch of his daily 
habits. 

Hazlitt usually rose 
the day—scarcely ever before twelve; and if he had 
no work in hand. he would sit over his breakfast (of 


at from one to two o'clock in 








excessively strong black tea, and a toasted French 
roll) till four or five in the afternoon—silent, motion- 
| less, and self-absorbed, as a Turk over his opium 
pouch; for tea served him precisely in this capacity. 
It was the only stimulant he ever took, and at the 
same time the ‘only luxury; the delicate state of his 
digestive orgaus prevented him from tasting any fer- 
mented liquors, or touching any food but beef and 
mutton, or poultry and game, dressed with perfect 
| plainness. He never touched any but black tea, and 
was very particular about the quality of that, always 
| using the most expensive that could be got; and he 
used, when living alone, to consume nearly a pound 
in a week. A cup of Hazlitt’s tea (if you happened 
to come in for the first brewage of it) was a peculiar 
| thing; I have never tasted anything like it. He 
| always made it himself; half-filling the teapot with 
tea, pouring the boiling water on it, and then almest 
immediately pouring it out; using with it a great 
quantity of sugar and cream. To judge: from its 
| occasional effect upon myself, I should say that the 
quantity Hazlitt drank of this tea produced, ulti 
mately, a most injurious effect upon him; and in all 
probability hastened his death —which took place 
from disease of the digestive organs. But its imme 
| diate effect was agreeable, even to a degree of fascina 
tion; and not feeling any subsequent reaction from it. 
he persevered in its use to the last, notwithstanding 
two or three attacks, similar to that which terminated 
his life. To the very few who felt a real and deep 
interest in this extraordinary man, and to whom it 
was evident that his restless and resistless passions, 
and his entire, and even wilful, subjection to them— 
added to other points, to be hereafter referred to, in 
his moral and physical constitution—-made him one of 
the most wretched of human beings, it was no less 
curious than pleasing to see him luxuriating over his 
beloved tea, in a state of deep and still repose, that 
nothing could disturb—not even the intrusion of a 
mere acquaintance or a dun—eyents that, at othe: 
times, were but too apt to move him from his pro 
priety. 

Hazlitt, having at one period indulged in them 
too freely, became afterwards a total abstainer 
from intoxicating drinks—a true teatotaller. His 
chief meal was supper, of hot meat, which he 
always took at a tavern, having first usually 
spent some hours in one of the large theatres. 
The Southampton coffee-house, Southampton- 
buildings, Chancery-lane, was, for several years, 
his favourite resort, and here he used to sit “till a 
very uncertain hour in the morning,” drinkirg 
tea or cold water, watching the imbibition of more 
stimulating fluids, and joining in desultory talk, 
often protracted till daylight peeped through the 
window-shutters of the “bare and comfortless 
coffee-room.” 

Hazlitt’s life was a tragical one. His natural 
capabilities languishing in indolence and in- 
decision, and distorted by selfishness and passion — 
without friends, without settled occupation, 
without content in the present, or hope in the 
future—existence to him was like a troublous 
dream, haunted by sad flitting shapes, rising, at 
rare intervals, into moments cf illusive delirium, 
or sinking, in its most tolerable phase, into 
a scarcely conscious torpidity. He was a “dis- 

| appointed man,” who blamed the whole human 
race for his misfortunes, and was (as ever) him- 
self the one person to blame. Yet, catching hints 
of the social and human kindliness that lurked 
under this melancholy confusion; of the morbid 
sensitiveness of his organisation, both bodily and 
mental, and the state of continual suffering in 
which it kept him; and of the struggle for self- 
restraint, successful in this steady abstinence 
from wine, which sometimes “ bi vught tears into 
his eyes ”—it is impossible to with?:old one’s deep 

| sympathy and compassion for this mo~tal brother, 

| whose tea and table-talk, and su,ners and 

| vexations are now atan end. equiescat. Ts 
record can do him no hurt, and may do others 
good, if they will ponder it. 

The last section of these volumes is occupied 
with a somewhat vague account of the discovery 
of three MS. dramas, the composition (as here 
alleged) of Richard Brinsley Sheridan,—* Ixion,” a 
Burlesque; a Fairy Opera; and a Musical After- 
piece. Mr. Patmore gives us reason to expect 
the production of one or more of these upon th 
stage: but, meanwhile, we take leave to doubt 
whether they will be found to contain anything 
half so amusing as the pompous importance 
with which the discovery is laid before us. The 
Fairy Opera is reluctantly described as second, in 

respects, to the ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream;” and the “Ixion,” which appears to be, 
mainly, a tissue of vulgar and indecent slang, with- 
out wit or originality—though clever as the work 
of aboy of 18, to which period of Sheridan’s life it is 
assigned by Moore’s Life—will, we are told, “ cer- 
tainly offer no exception to Byron’s saying about 
| the supremacy of Sheridan over all other men in all 


some 
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THE CRITIC, 


[ Ave. 1 3D, 





that he had seriously. set himself.to do.” (!) «The 
following, from this “‘remarkable work,” is a 
speeimen over which Mr. Patmore eannot suffi- 
ciently express his delight and exultation: 

DUET 


MERCURY AND NUBILIS. 
at Tyburn shall. be hung 





Mere 





Nub. The man i’ the moon grow sick 
Merc. The stars like bugles shall be strung 
Both. Ere | my sweetheart trick. 

Nub. The ox shall carve the butcher up 
Merc. The whitebait eat the trout ; 

Nub. And sparrows spawn, and fishes pup 






Both. Ere we will once fall out. 
If there is anything else in our language within 
» same compass, that, for perfect originality of con- 
seption, startling strangeness of imagery, and breadth 
f humorous comicality, equals this, 1 have not met 
with it in a pretty extensive reading of 
matters 

If there is 
within the 
travagance of 
Mr. Patmore’s, 
found. 

The remainder of the book includes slight 
notices of Laman Blanchard, Horace and James 
Smith, Leigh Hunt, Northcote the painter, and a 
few others. 





such 
anything else in our language, 
compass, that for perfect ex- 
estimate, equals this comment of 
we don’t know where it is to be 


sare 


HENRY 
. Black. 


of books 


Lhe {mate Gardener. By the Rev 
Burcess, LL.D. Edinburgh: A. and ¢ 
Wi ‘ 1 ision to review a multitude 














lesigned to convey pular instruction in the art of 
gardening; but this is, beyond compare, the best 
work of its class that has come under our notice. It 
is pular l itself exclusively t 
the in la igible to him, and with 
instructions whicl » follow. We have 
and, with all f fessing to assist the 
owner of a garden in its cultivation, that they were 


took for grante 


a great deal m 


not practical. Eit 
yn Dy the re 
f horticulture than he could boast, or they required 
f appliances which only nurserv gar- 
establishments po 
i these faults. 

+} 


d the pos- 


i 
r they 
f knowledge 





sessic 





the ownership | 
lens or large privat 
Burgess has entirely avoid 
amateur gard having an intense love for th 

occupation, and thus he knows from experience pr 

isely what are the requirements of amateurs; and he 
addresses his readers accordingly, telling them how 
he manages his own garden, and thus teaching by 
example. His plan is to take the year month by 
month, rations that most require 
ittention in that month, instructions extend 





and describe the op 


and nis 





to the entire produce « 1 ordinary garden. A eon- 
siderable portion of the work appeared in the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle so years : but, by thus col- 
lecting, correcting, and adding to them in a volun 


that every owner of a garden, however small, ought 
has done good to the most pure, 


f all pursuits. 
} 


to possess, ] orvice 


wholesome, a 





| pleasing 


The Electi 
by ALFRED ROV 
adapted for railway reading Like m 
lections, it giv« ne really good joke among half-a 
lozen very dull ones The best are of the 
own making. — Corn: Stranger’s Guide to Bi 


ited and illustrated 
gathering of jokes 
l 





;UILL, 18 a 





st of such co 


editor's 


FOR 


PHE CRITIC ABROAD 
Iv often happens that, when a man has achieved 
notoriety in a fair field, 


t or has it thrust upon him 
in the form of a 


halter, th¢ gossips are 
recollect some circumstance attending his birth. 
yr some tact connected with his childhood. which 


sure to 


as clearly pointed to his future as any finger- 
post points to the Land’s-End. Judas Iscariot 


came into the world (so says the legend. at least) 
with visible marks of the traitor upon him. 
History is silent upon the subject ; but no doubt 
there was some ancient lady who was quite sure, 
aiter the event, that Jerry Abershaw would be 
hanged, because it had kittened a mon- 
strosity at his birth, or some hen had been heard 
to crow. It was clear to poor King Henry what 
an eminent rascal his son Richard would turn out. 


some Ci 





The owl shri 1 at thy birt i 
The night-crow cri¢ ie 
| ogs howl'd, and h us te da 1 tree 
lhe raven rook’d her on the chimney’s toy 
And cl pies lismal sun; 





Before great Cesar died, besides a_ lioness 
whelping in the streets, and other marvels, the 


Ghosts did shriek, and squeal about the streets : 


ind we may depend upon it that, if his old nurse 


| mingham contains much useful information . for 
| visitors, but more than half of the volume is occupied 
j.with local advertisements, which appear to have been 
the principal objeet of the enterprise The Serf 
and the Cossack, by Franeis Marx, is one of the 
| many brochures preduced by the war; but it was 
scarcely worth publishing. ——" An Op REVIEWER” 





has written a small book which he calls The Young | 


vet's Assistant. It professes to instruct would-be 
poets in the art of writing poetry. The hints are 
thoroughly unpractical, they are general 
| maxims and not specific directions; the writer tells 
his readers what they ouglit to do, but not how to do 


because 





it. This is the fault of almost all teachers and 
moralists. They think they are uttering wisdom 
when they mouth maxims. They forget that those 


they address know as well as they do what ought to 





be done. No prophet nor philosopher is needed to 
tell us that; what we all require is to be shown how 
to do the right and id the wrong. No other 





> “Old Reviewer” 
as to what a od poem 


ead these, would 


anv worth. So here tl 
utters indisputable dogm 
should vnuld not b wha og 
any vi better verses? We 


teaching is of 





or sh 


rsifier write believe not 
ifier 


PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Blackwood’s Magazine for August has more of grave 
1 less of light and graceful literature, than 
» which to our taste is not an im 


matter, a 
is its wont, a chang 
number contains seven articles, of 
litical, one is a continuation of the 
* and the 
Greek Revo- 
in Spain, the Ethnology of 
sof the British Empire, 
1—this latter being th 


provement. The 
which one is p 


novel called ‘' The Secret of Stoke Mano 





rest are matters as the 
lution, the Insurrection 
Europe, the Gangeti 
tudent Life in Scotlar 

idabl , 
On the other hand, the Dublin Univ Magazine 
tv and mingling of the grave and 
It opens politically with 


on such weighty 








the gay, poetrv and prose. 


the question “* Who is to carry on the Queen’s Govern- 
ment?” No less than three of its papers are econ- 
nected with the war. The most attractive, however, 


The Plurality of 


will be that « Worlds and Sir 
David Brewste1 ‘*Murchison’s Siluria” is the 
theme of an instructive paper very pleasantly written, 


and the further chapters of ‘ Mosses upon Graye- 
stones” will reward perusal. 
From America mes to us Putnam's Monthly, the 
iring and the most successful of the trans- 
1 magazines. It counts among its contributors 
the ablest native writers, and it prefaces the present 
with a portrait of one of the wittiest of them, 
the author of a series c d “ The Potiphar Papers.” 
[he aim of the editors is variety. None of the arti 
cles are long, and they mingle a profusion of tales and 
playful essays. It is noteworthy also for its poetry, 
hicl whos 
although no 





numb 





ts of reputation, 





pens it not to recognise, 
name is affixe 


The Eclectic Review is 





organ of the Dissenters, 











but it il a cleve erarv periodical. Indeed, 
the reli is portion of its pages is but a fraction of 
th rhe present nu r does not contain a single 


e: but, instead f Ss proper themes, papers on 
* Dearths and Insect ince,” on ** Modern Poetry,” 
on “ Accidents in ¢ fussian Nationali- 
ties,” and so fort! ; extremely 


well written 


EIGN 


had been would have made Cal- 
phurnia more unhappy than she was by men- 

g some early prediction plainly indicative 
of his fate in the Senate-house. What wonder if 
another Cesar, whose name filled a wider world 
than the first, have been at an early age 
the subject of prophecy ? We read that, when 
the great-uncle of Napoleon Bonaparte was on 
his deathbed, addressing Joseph, Napoleon’s 
elder brother, he said, “Thou art the eldest of 
the family; but, remember, Napoleon is chief.” 
The prediction would have been forgotten, pro- 
bably, if Napoleon had never Emperor. 
We have the correct version of the prophecy, to 
which undue importance has been given, in the 
memoirs of King Joseph, which have recently 
appeared in ten volumes—Mémoires du Roi 
Joseph, publies par M. A. Ducasse. The monarch 
says : 


present, sh¢ 


tioning 


should 


been 


T was at Ajaccio at the time when our great-uncle 
died. What has been published is incorrect. A few 
minutes before he expired he had us all round his bed, 
and announced to us his approaching end with a 
which we admired. ‘ Letitia,” said he, 


calinness 
addressing our mother, “ cease thy tears; I die con 


tent since I see thee surrounded with thy children. 


The Seottish Review in like manner is dedicated 
a cause, but travels out of its design bv treating of 
almost every subject besides that to. which it professes 
to be devoted. Is this prudent ? 

The Ladies’. Companion adds to full particulars . 
the fashions, an extensive miscellany of original pros 
and poetry, chiefly fiction, contributed for the most 
part. by writers of established fame. 

The Journal of Industrial Progress, edited by M 
Sullivan, treats of all sorts of topics affecting th 
industry of Ireland, to the advancement of which it 
is devoted. 

The Ranbler, a Roman Catholic magazine, has 
article on the ** Evil Effects of Religious Persecution 
Is this a sign of the times ? 

The second number of Home Thoughts, edited b 
Mrs. Octavius Owen, has some pleasant papers ¢ 
many subjects, written with more than average 
ability. Ihe ess ys on” Health at Home” promis 
to be very useful. 

Bentley's Viscellany is as bellicose as all its coi 
temporaries. It opens with a powerful paper on the 
‘Campaign against Russia.” Miss Grace Green- 
wood’s “ Haps and Mishaps” continue their lively 
narrative of her visit to Europe, very much mo: 
interesting than Mrs. Another attractiv 
paper is on the * Theatres of London, Past a1 
Present.” 

The Epitomist is a new peric dical, of which the firs 
part is before us. It is very like Chambers’s a1 
others of the cheap journals, with rather more fictic 
and a new feature is the attention it gives to record- 
ing the progress of invention. There is mucl 
asant and profitable reading in it. 

The Church of Scotland Magazine returns to tt 
question of ‘ Modern Science and Revelation ;” at 

triumphantls 
Other papers are rather literary than religious. 

The eighth number of the Railway Misee llany is, 
its name implies, designed for railway reading, a1 
the object of the editor is variety. 

The new number of Orr's Circle of the Scien 
treats of “ Trigonometry.” 

Part V. of Zhe Land we Live In describes Maccl 
field, the Potteries, Sheffield and North Derbyshir 
with a multitude of engravings of unusual merit. 
is quite a tourist’s handbook. 

The Biographical Maga ine has 
memoirs of Cobbett. Herbert, 
Murat, and Crabbe. 

Hoga’s Instructor opens with a suggestive paper b: 
Mr. Gilfillan, on “ Prospective Periodical Literature 
Another notable paper is that on “ Her Majesty 
Printers ”"—the first of a series entitled “ Photograp 
of London Business.” 

Chambers’s Journal continues Mr. W. 
interesting narrative of his reeent tour in America. 

The New York Review with 
article condemnatory of the course taken by Englar 
and France in the Russian war; but this review 
avowedly Russian in its tendency, because, as 
asserts, a despotism is more in accordance with 
democracy than an aristocratic government. “ Loyol 
and Jesuit Reaction” is extremely eloquent. TI 
Prose Works of M. N. P. Willis” is the subject 
another essay of European interest. 

The Art Journal, for this month, presents us wit 
Webster's “ Village School,” Verboukhowen’s * 
ing the Brook,” and Rey t 
Hume ” in the Vernon Gallery—besid 
woodcuts illustrative of the té 





Stowe’s. 





seeking to reconcile them, does so 





writte 
Stae! 


neatly 


Geo. Mad. de 


Chambers 


Quarterly opens 


nolds’s pi 





tex. 


LITERATURE. 


My existence is no longer necessary to the childret 
Charles. Joseph is now at the head of the adminis- 
tration of the country,* thus he can well direct th 
of the family. Thou, Napoleon, thou shalt be a 


man! (**'Tu poi, Napoleone, serai un omone.”) 


A somewhat similar prophecy was made b! 
Napoleon’s father, who died young. But wher 
is there fond father, who perceives in a son signs 
of promise, who does not vaticinate to his favour: 
The prophecy of Charles Bonaparte, the Em- 
peror’s fathér, was spoken on his death-bed, whil 
suffering under a painful malady. 


says :— 


Josep 
The long and painful illness of my father ha 
weakened his organs. It was a few days before hi 
death when, in a state of complete delirum, he crit 
out that no foreign aid could save him, since Napoleot 
whose sword would one day triu nph on l 





er Europe , wou 
vainly endeavour to save his father from the drag 
of death that assailed him. 

Quitting the theme of prophecy and omens 
which the introductory pages of these volumes 
suggested to us for a moment's consideration, 

He had just been elected member of the Administrat 
Council of Corsica. 
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have. to observe of them that they place the 

Bonapartes, as a family, in amore favourable 

point of view than we have been apt to regard 

them. ‘There is something affecting in the rela- 
5 : 


tions between the two brothers, the elder and the 


younger—as we read of them in these volumes; 
but we confess that our sympathies are rather with 
the learned, intelligent, cultivated, and_ polite 
Joseph, than with the “obstinate and curious” 
lad, and grand and commanding genius, Napoleon. 
Joseph was a fond, admiring elder brother; 
Napoleon an exacting, imperative, but not an un- 
vrateful one—having, however, at times a strange 
way of manifesting his affection. The cor 
pondence between Joseph and the Emperor, pub 
lished in these memoirs for the first time, will be 
read with great interest. The following short 
passage is essentially Bonapartean. After th 
battle of Austerlitz, a rumour was circulated 
that a peace was to be signed by the Empero 
with Austria and Russia. Joseph so far credited 
the report, that he ordered the guns to be fired 
umnouncing the close of hostilities. The irritated 
Emperor wrote to his brother: 

It was very useless to announce witl 
mphasis the sending of plenipotentiaries, and to f 
the guns. It is a good way to lull the national spirit 
nd to give strangers a false idea of our internal 
situation. It is not in erying peace that it is obtained 

: Peace is a word void of sense; it is a gl 
rious peace that we want. 
mpolitic than what has been done in Paris on tl 
ecasion. I am not wont to regulate my conduct by 
the rumours of Paris, and I am sorry that you attach 
so much importance to them. My people under all 
ircumstances are proud of mé 


; and the question 
yet too complicated for a bow is of Paris to under 
stand it. 





1 SO m j 





I know nothing mor: 





I would have you to understand that I dis 





ipprove of the éclat th if you have rive nto the new 
f the arrival of two Austrian plenipotentiaries. | 
equally blame the articles which the Journal de P. 


ontinues to publish, and which are as stupid 

we in bad taste. I shall make peace when I belis 
itis to the interest of my people to do so, and 
lamours of certain meddlers will neither advan« 
retard it one hour. My people will always be unani 
that I 





nous when thev know content, because 
they will feel that it is the sign that their interest 
rein safety. Thetime for deliberating in the sections 
sover. I shall give more than one battle, if I must 





to arrive at such a peace as shall give me a guarantee. 
| leave nothing to chance; what I say I shall always 
lo, or die. You will find that a ’ ( 
vantageous it might be, would be 
tageously by the same personages w 
so loudly for it, because they are fools and ign 


uses, Who know nothing about thi 





however ad- 


| disadvan 


peace, 





matter 
This rebuke was written nearly half a century 
ago. There are to whom it might be ad 
Iressed even now. In this correspondence, pub 
lished entire in the JJémoires, the Emperor writes 
his own history from day to day. H« 
iimself without hesitation; and we appear to 
read the character of this great man, as traced by 
his own hand, better than it has 
his best biographer. 

Reginald Fitzurse was one of the four bullies 
(in history called knights) who attacked and slew 
Thomas of Canterbury. 


some 


reveals 


een traced 


his descendants were now to write a book with a 
prove 


view to establish an alibi for him, or to 
that, so far from participating in thea s 
if the prelate, he was one of his best friends—and 
we should have a parallel to what has just taken 
place in the case of a Count Van der Stratten 
Ponthoz, who has written to prove that his an- 
cestor Bertoul van Straten had nothing to do 
with the murder of Charles of Denmark, or th 








Good, in 1127, some seven centuries ago. | 
book, which is hardly worthy of notice, except in 
so far as it dy, is 


regards a Middle-age trag 
entitled Charles le Bon: Cause : 
rais Meurtriers (** Charles the Good Causes of 
his Death, his true Murderers”). Ch 
eeded Baldwin King of Jerusalem as Count o 
Flanders. He was a wise and just ruler, an 
greatly beloved by his subjec ts. He was call 

the Defender of the Church and the Father o 
the Poor—-having fought in Palestine, and having 
in the two years of famine, 1125 and 1126, found 
bread for the hungry, distributing in Yprés on 

day, with his own hand, 7800 loaves of bread 
I'he manner of his death, according to all the old 
chroniclers, was this :—Bertoul van Straten, who 
had usurped the provostship of Bruges, to which 
was attached the dignity of Chancellor of Flan- 
ders, and his nephew Bouchard, mayor of Bruges, 
had been obliged to open their granaries, to sell 
corn at a just price, and, finding themselves 
checked in the midst of their depredations, formed 
the project of assassinating their sovereign 


wses sa J 


irles su 


f 
l 
1 
i 


Bouchard and some of his confederates, carrying | but as M. With, who 


Let us suppose one of 


naked swords under their cloaks, entered the | 
church of St. Donatius of Bruges whilst Charles | 
was there at his devotions. One of them struck 
off an arm, which he was extending to give a poor 
woman alms, and another with a blow made his 
head roll to the foot of the altar. The murderers 
then fled into the town, pursued by the public 
officers and friends of the Count, and at length 
reached the castle, where they prepared to defend 
themselves against the fury of the people. Louis 
le Gros was called upon by the seigneurs of Flan- 
ders to chastise the seditious The provost and 
mayor were publicly executed The first 
tied to a gibbet, having a dog suspended abov 
h was constantly irritated until he 
had completely gnawed away the face of the cul- 
prit; the 


was 
whic 


his head, 


had his eyes scooped out, and 
I 
ted on a 


second 





his arms cut off, and was then mou 

wheel, where he was pierced by a thousand 
arrows, discharged into his body one after th 
otn r, to prolor ¢ his sufferings I'l accomplices 


of Van Straten were precipitated from the top of 
a tower. 
Another 


closely pressed by their pursuers, t¢ 


iccount states that the conspirators 
church—the very church in which they had 
‘committed the ¢ 


thems¢ 


rime—where they maintained 
than a month, defending the 


church, and at last 


lves more 


nave, the upper parts of the 


the steeple, fighting with all the rage of despair, 
teari the lead from the roof and the bells from 
their pivots, to cast down upon their assaila 

It appears that the Flemish historians hav 


ounded the Va 
tens Historians 
Fitzurses and Fitzorsons 
Anoth Midd] 


n Stratens and the Van der Stra 


may 




















S () j 
Hlistory of t Siege of Orlea ] the 
) rs rendered to th Maid Ne) hiller’s pl y 
\ beautiful; but still we preft he pla 
nple tale of the heroic maiden. Her full 
story has yet to 1 written The Histor il 
Society of Franc published some time ago a 
volume of curious particulars regarding her. M 
herat informs us that when th nonument 
| ited to Joan of Are was destroyed in 179 
the Orléannais employed the bronze to cast four 
cannons, one of which received the name of J 
Pucelle dO The French have an interest 
ing past to fall back upon, which they sadly 
Pi ng forth our hand at random l 
t book, Les Accident - 
t € por es €viter, par Emile Wi 
* Railway Accidents, rules to be followed 
avoid them.”) We almost wish we had ft 
ilon Like our neighbours, we are fond 
railway trip in these piping times | 1 
yurchase th t cet wl is fran] 
} 
is, if but for a few hours, to ferny gla 
unning stream, to frolic in the one or paddk 


in the other: but work tends to make us 


trie this 
timid, seeing that the author reckons 


ip no less 








than nineteen ways in which an accident may 
occur, productive of every variety of personal 
damage, from the scratch simple to the smash 
ibsolute. The accident may result from the 
ralis, the sleep rs, th switches, th p 
the signal-men, the wheels, the axles, tl 
the &e. &e. The author’s advice to pass« 
is avery sensible one, an inti in pl 
to that given by Faithful senior, to the 5 
Jacob: “ Take it easy. Don’t be ina 
He says 
I rly travellers s ith patier l 
i | ) vhich a i 
mpatier 1 if is satist \ I 
limits of rapidit f which, some year 
had no 1, thes ! in wa t 
ts of this 1 mode of transpor In n : 
iblic places under n of neg and 
ity the entire Iministrati from th s 
\ to the guard: it allows not x 
nothin ind often comprehends nothi 1 
that railways exist onl ‘thr t ul 
i f honourable and intelligent 1 f which t 
make no account. He who has not mounted al 
motive can have no concepti ft intrepidity, t 


1ddress required t mauct 1 trail 
t, and forgets the 
f the journey, by 


courage, and the 
he knows only ofa delay or an accider 


ecautions taken at every instant 





the gents of companies, who have a major interest in 
fulfilling their duties with a zeal and devotion open t 
proof, for they know the rewa I awaits them- 
| inishment which threat the law which 


the } 

strikes them. 
We are not versed in railway technicalities; 

is a civil engineer, writes 


like a man who understands his subject, we com- 
mend his book to the notice of railway directors 
“Hear the other side!” is a good ruley A 
few numbers back ( No. 317) we noticed 
by M. Aroux— Dante Héretique rei on 
&c.; to which has been published a rejoinder— 
Dante révolutionnaire et % here- 
que Rérélation Révélitions de M. Aror 
et Défense de M. Oz Ferjus Boissard 
* |). revolutionist but not heretic 
Revelation of the Revelations of M. A, and De- 
fence of M. QO.’ We notice this work chiefly 
because of the illustrious name which heads it 
rhe controversy resolves itself into the question 
Was Dante a hereti lmperti- 
» which we find put in one of our con- 
month: Was Shakspere a 
is admitted to been a 
Newton, i so every 


L- 

a WOrk 
aire, 
socialiste mais non 


; 
ti sur és 


nam, par 


t and socialist, 








?—a question 
temporaries of ist 
Catholie ? Da 


revolutionist, ind so 


have 





was 





man who proy 1 new doctrine or establishes 
a trutl Let us discover, however, say some 
parties, that Dante was a heretic, and th 
‘ Purgatorio” goes for nothing ; or that Shak- 
spere was not Catholic, and “ Hamlet” was a 


poor conce] tion 


Victor Cousin p 


presents us with another 


VUme de Sable Etudes sur les Fem 
| X Vile Sitele (** Madam de §$ 
Illustrious Women of the Society 


study 


ad la S&S 


Studies on t} 


of the Sev enth Century.” Madam de Sab! 
was the daughter of Marshal Souvré vernor 
of Louis XIII. and of Gaston of Orleans. Sh 


When scarcely twelve years 
d of honour to Mary ot Medici 


was born In 1598 


of ave, she Ww 


She married t le Sablé, with whot 

















Marquis 10 
she lived unhappily; and was a wide 640. 
Having no sympathy with her husba s} ave 
herself ov gallantry, and is said t ve 
1 daughter by a Chevalier d’Armentieres I} 
Marshal de Montmorency is mentioned in the 
list of her lovers. When old, sl ime a 
devote * But. Dien!” cried Tallemant de 
Reaux ‘what devotee will be accused of excess 
f rigoris There was no eourt intrigue 
which she 1 not She was lively 
! I nf, l cl her conve satior 
\n odd timid creature too, fearing wit nder 
ind, above all, deat/ This terrible word no on 
must pronounce before her. She had such a fear 
of dying, that, not to appear old, she « ealed 
her age from an astrologer whom she called in t 
ist her horoscope. At atime when plague was 
apprehended, her physicians were obliged t 
change their irments when they visite her 
1 tl shy hem ly the x mity 
f ( ] Many curi Aner es are 
tola of sical old lady in re 
to this w s. But die at last sh in tl 
sevel of her age Vik ( sins 
Vv bOoOK 1s ibout the frail a charming 
Madame de Sa Of the five chapters of whicl 
t consists » only are devoted to She is 
e mot é to the book, wh discourses 
of her times. According to the philosopher, she 
was “the model of the amiable and distinguisl 
woman of the first half of the seventeenth cel 


tury She had not beauty, nor 
virtue, nor charm, nor genius; but she posse 


in the highest degree that which was the 





politeness, which, without excluding 


not suppose them, and was a 
d-nature, and 
Madame 


qualities, does 
happy mixture of reason, wit, ¢ 


kindness. his was the peculiar merit ot 








de Sablk She must have been a strange littl 
woman : with luminous faults, which ge hid 
with slides, as a policeman hides his | s-e ye 

id still there were so many redeeming points in 
her character that none but a spotless yrtal 
would venture to cast a stone at her 

W have nothin interesting to lay before oul 
readers in Germen literatur Law bocks we 

’ } ther to without 1 I vw can 





satisfy them with scientific books; we can drug 


ind saturate them wit! 


dical books, 





class but we have no tale, poem, or history 
to pr t or to ward off a five minutes’ drowsl- 
GERMANY. 

Sanenbuch der Baverischen Lande aus dem M 
des Volks, der Chronik und der Dichter Her- 
ausgegeben von A. Scndppner. Erster und 
Zweiter Band: Miinchen, 1852. D1 r Band 
Miinchen, 1853. ** Legend-Book of the Bava 


rian Provinces, from the Mouths of the People 
from Chronicles and Poets Edit 


Nel! hoppn a 


' Hlarz Sagen gesa f f dem Oberharz u 
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THE CRITIC, 


[Aue. 15, 








itbrigen Gegend von Harzeburg und Goslar, &c. 
Von Herricn Proure.  Leipsig, 1854. 
(“ Harz Legends, collected on the Upper Harz 
and other Districts of Harzeburg and Goslar, 


&e. By Henry Prohle.”) 
Deutsches Méahrchenbuch. ITerausgegeben von 
Lupwiac Becusrein. Leipsig, 1850. (“ Ger- 


man Book of Fairy Tales. 

Ludwig Bechstein.”) 

In the light philosophy which treats of the former 
principles and prejudices, the beliefs and opinions 
of mankind, by what remains of them under a 
different dispensation and opposing ideas, our 
German neighbours, and their northern colonies 
in Scandinavia, far surpass the exertions of our 
own or any other nation. The ancient observances 
at home are left to the casual notice of isolated 
examples—to the recording of individual facts 
that have accidentally in some chance pe- 
riodical forced themselves upon our notice; they 
are dispersed at irregular intervals in voluminous 
works, and have to be extracted for use with 
great labour and research. Not so with our 
northern continental neighbours ; with them the 
investigation of the popular antiquities and super- 
stitions of their countrymen are objects of study 
and labours of love; the writers of their ideas, 
the chroniclers of their lore, go amongst the pea- 
santry, with the settled purpose to collect and 
treasure up from its own mouth what had becn 
transmitted through a long line of village fore- 
fathers; and what the revelation contains, and 
that only, is carefully noted down and conscien- 
tiously published. ‘The growing intelligence of 
all ranks is fast levelling the ideas of a plain and 
ignorant peasantry to the common niveau of 
book-learning; they begin to know that the olden 
notions of the country have been jeered at and 
criticised by the learned; a certain degree, there- 
fore, of bashfulness—a fear of ridicule—frequently 
prevents a full disclosure of all they know or 
have faith in, from the rude depositories with 
whom alone the knowledge rests. The fast-fading 
trace of these legends shows the necessity for 
garnering them up into some safe storehouse of the 
press, whilst the coyness and reluctance of the 
narrators mark its difficulty. 

Fully alive to such a necessity of securing what 
is left, the Fathers of Fatherland, whilst they 
despised the difficulty, have in a great measure 
overcome it. Jacob Ludwig Grimm and his 
brother Wilhelm were the first who gained for 
their systematical investigations, in their Kinder- 
und LHausmdhrchen (“Children and House Le- 
gends”) the general notice of their countrymen, 
from their acknowledged accuracy, though adorned 
with the graces of fiction and calculated to attract 


by beauty of narrative as well as truth; and, when | 


they had thus shown their brother Teutons how 
rich their native land was in instruction and even 
amusement, the first of the brothers brought out 
his famed Deutsche Mythologie (‘German Mytho- 
logy”), in which system and research are more 
studied than amusement. This has been followed 


by a host of writers for almost every province and | 
district in Germany ; and the three works which | 


head this article are selected as some of the most 
recent. 

The first is a collection of 1368 separate legends, 
relations, and some historical facts, arranged by 


Professor Schéppner, of the University of Miinchen | 
(Munich), through the entire extent of the pre- | 


sent Bavarian dominions, as settled at the peace 
of Vienna in 1815. The preface tells us that the 
author was incited to the task, and aided in its 
prosecution, by his present Majesty Maximi- 
lian II., which enabled him to bestow greater time 
in the collection than his own unsupported means 
would have permitted. 

We feel, however, that any notice of 
continental works for English readers will have 
the greater value the more we produce accord- 
ances with our own folk’s-lore, as evidence of 2 
common nationality and a widely-spread similarity 
of legend and belief, even in tales which we have 
been accustomed to fancy as purely inc 

There is, perhaps, no British legend so widely 
extended as that of the “ Pixies” 1 
under the name of “ Brownies,” “ Robin Good- 
fellows,” &c., from Devonshire to Caithness. 
They are found in almost every variety of action 
and imagery. One invariable feature. however, 
pervades them all—that the offer of el. thing, to 
supply their woefu! deficiencies in upper garments 
or continuations, inevitably deprives the donor of 
their previous valuable services. For Devon- 
shire, after such an affront, they leave singing— 


such 





enous, 


—also known 


Now the Pixies’ work is done, 
We take our clothes and off we rin. 


Collected — by | 


} range to 


| . . P 
And at Hilton Castle, Durham, a single 
laments dolefully— 
I've taken your cloak, I've taken your hood, 
The Cauld Lad of Hilton will do no more good, 


} 


And so in Scotland— 
Gie Brownie coat, gie Brownie sark, 
Y’es get nae muir o’ Brownie’s wark. 


of the belief; but we will point out its traces in 
the book before us at Pirmasenz, a small town 
in the Palatinate, given (Vol. I. p. 354) in the fol- 
lowing poetical version, with our literal transla- 
tion, under the title 
DAS GRAUE MANNCHEN. 
Es war einmal ein Backermeister, 
Za Virmasenz *s ist euch bekannt; 
War piachtlich auch, zur Stund der Geister, 
Ein graues Mannchen ihm zur Hand, 





Das heizt den O‘en, riihrt sich tiichtig, 
Fs deckt die Diele, siebt das Mehl; 

Und alles geht so flink and fliichtig, 
Und Weck und Brod wird ohne Fehl. 


Verschiafen oft und widerwartig 
Ist unser Meister anfgewacht ; 
Dech sieht die Arbeit stets er fertig, 
Wie hat ihm’s Herz im Leib gelacht. 
Da denkt er schmunzelnd: ein Geselle 
Der weder Kost noch Lohn begehrt, 
Der ist noch wahr ich auf der Stelle, 
Noch mehr als dutzen andere wehrt. 


Nur méchte ich ihn wel schaffen sehen, 
Wie flink und wie geschickt er ist, 
Wiird’ hente auf die Wache gehen, 
So ich’s mir klug zu machen wiisst ! 
Doch halt, ich hab ’s! ich werde passen 
Den lieben Bursch zu Lust und Freud, 
Ein rothes Récklein machen lassen, 
Und kann es scin noch lieber heut. 


Und richtig kommt das Mannchen wieder, 
Will gleich an seine Arbeit gehn. 

Da tritt er vor, mein kluger Hiiter, 
Und vor dem Minnchen bieibt er stehn. 


Er halt das Ricklein ihm entgegen, 
Im Munde noch des Dankes Wort, 
Um seiner guten Dienste wezgen— 
Und husch! da war mein Minnchen fort. 


Es wartete zum guten Ende, 
Das Morschel in der Muld, auf ihn, 
Und mahnt: Du kannst nun deine Hinde, 
Mein lieber Dicker, selbst bemiihn. 
Und wann der Ofen niichtlich hitzte 
Hat seinen Teig er selbst gemacht, 
Und wenn er da stand, schafft’ und schwitzte, 
Ob er an’s Miinnchen wol gedacht? 
THE GREY MANNIKEN. 
-aven once, long since, at Pirmasenz, 
To a fat baker there well known 
Fach night at twelve so kindly sends 
A Greybeard wiv his dough work'd down, 


i 


Who heats the oven, stirs him nimbly, 
Fills well the paddle, sifts the meal ; 
And all goes on so smooth and glibly 
The rolls and erumpets never fail. 
Sometimes our baker's overslept, 
And wakes in great alarm and fright ; 
But still he finds his plice well kept, 
And all in order, all aright. 
He laughs, and, chuckling, reasons truly : 
A lad that asks no pay or meat 
Is worth more, when consider'd duly, 
Than any twelve who serve and eat. 
But still I’d like to sce him work, 
To mark him move so quick and gay ; 
To-day I'd set a watch and lurk, 
Knew I but how to find the way. 
But stop, I have *t? [ll stay and watch, 
And have made, for the lud’s delight, 
A scarlet coat, his sight to catch 
It shall be done this very night. 
And so, when Greybeard comes again, 
And will his usual work begin, 
By our sly baker he’s waylain, 
Who meets him with a jocund grin. 
He holds the cout up to his view, 
Begins his thanks with pleased mien, 
For sei vice good, and feats so new ; 
When lo! the sprite is vanish’d clean. 





The dough may now long time await 
Phe friendly goblin’s drudging knuckle ; 
Our mealman fat must now n»t bate 
His strength, but to his labour buc! 
And when he nightly fills the o'en, 
And kne ds himself the clogging } 
And when he blows and sweats, the lon, 
Rues he not oft his generous haste ? 








We may also find many historical illustrations 
—as of the general belief of the German nation 
in the innocence of the Knights Templars of the 
dreadful charges brought against them in 1314; 
but the length of the preceding extract precludes 
our insertion of “ Der suchender Geist zu 
Deiningen,” or our literal version. We can, 
however, recommend the entire work to the 
German student or the inquirer into the wander- 
ings of the human intellect ; and both will be 
served by some excellent indexes. 

The second book on our list 
the Harz mountains, 


confines its 
and deserves 


We will not give a similar Gaelic legend for | 
; the Highlands, nor at present attempt a rationale 


Elf | greater praise for accuracy than the pr. 


|ceding. It entirely discards poetry, and tly 
| arrangement too is better, as all legends relating 
| to one locality are placed consecutively. |) 
it the most curious relation is that concerning 
the god Crodo or Sater, whence our Englis), 
Saturday, and about which, since his first men- 
tion in the Chronicle of Botho of Braunschweig, 
' more has been written than perhaps on any othe: 
subject of heathen northern mythology. ‘This js 
fairly stated at p. 237; and the figures of Sate 
and his compeer days will be found in Richard 
Verstegan’s “ Restitution of Decayed Intellij. 
| gence,” whence they have been frequently copied 
amongst us. 

The third volume is only one of Bechstein’. 
| many similar publications for different localities 
| but this is the ninth stereotyped edition. As librarian 
to the court of Saxe Meiningen his opportunitic: 
of observation and collection were ample; and he 
has well availed himself of these to give varia- 
| tions from the Brothers Grimm’s earlier wor) 

collected by himself. In him we find again ou 
own folk’s-lore in the mythic Tom Thumb (“ Da 
kleine Diiumling”), whose poor parents, dete: 
mining to abandon their seven boys in the woo: 
| are overheard by Thumb, who fills his pockets. 
as in the English relation, with white chequers, 
and brings all seven safe back ; a second attempt 
| is made, and Thumb, prevented by the locking ot 
the door from getting the stones, is obliged to 
content himself with bread, which is eaten by the 
| birds, and the children are left to grope thei 
| way through the forest and come to the dwelling 
of a giant cannibal; they are put to bed in ea 
| garret with the seven daughters of the house, dis- 
| tinguished by seven crowns ; but Thumb eludes 
| the murdering propensities of the father towards 
himself and brethren by changing their nightcaps 
fur these crowns, and ultimately possesses him- 
self of the seven-leagued boots of the pursuing 
giant, and, stringing three brothers on each sid 
of him by his and their grasping each other's 
hands, notwithstanding this impediment, he soon 
delivers his six brothers to his parents, with in- 
junctions to take better care of them for th 
future, and leaves home in his seven-leagucd 
| boots to seek his fortune. It would be curious 
but difficult to trace the origin of this and simi- 
larly-corresponding tales on both sides of th: 
German Ocean, and their relative claim to priority 
We fancy that the first rude outline of most oi 
our popular stories is coeval with the earliest 
settlements of our island, and may be traced even 
| to the depths of Asia and the plains of Shinaar. 

We have, however, a tale called the “Zorn- 
| braten,” which, though it only refers us t 
| another work, interests us deeply as countrymen 
/ and admirers of Shakspere, and in an extraordi- 

nary degree. It is well known that, in searching 
for the sources of our great bard's plots for his 
dramas, that of Petruchio’s Taming of the Shrew 
Catharine has hitherto escaped the most careful 
investigation. It is therefore highly gratifying 
that we are here referred to a work in which not 
a meagre hint, but almost the whole play is de- 
picted in a poem of nearly one thousand lincs 
(984). This is contained in Baron von Lassberg’s 
Liedersaal ; das ist, Sammelung altteuscher Gedicht 
aus ungedrukten Quellen, 4 vols. 8vo., Eppishause! 
1822-25, vol. ii. 499-531 (Lassberg’s “ Poetry 
Hall ; that is, a Collection of Old German Poems 
| from inedited sources”). The prefixed table ot 
' contents tells us: “The poet, although he had 
himself a vixen of a wife, and had therefore him- 
self necessity for advice, will relate of a knight 
who tamed two desperate women.” The talk 
varies from Shakspere’s, inasmuch as the motlie! 
| is as great a virago as the daughter, and, after 
the latter is subdued, is used to reclaim tli 
; mother, and succeeds. But the gist of our 
English masterpiece lies in the remedy use 
| against Catharine on the journey homeward after 
} the marriage. This commences at line 355 otf 
| the poem, and is continued to line 570; and there- 
fore in this extent of more than two hundred 
lines the greatest detail may be expected, and is 
found. Grumio’s Tale, act ili. sc. 1, is an abstract 
of many portions of the poem, which is in old 
German ; but the greatest singularity is, that it 
is found in a MS. parchment of the fourteent! 
century, in the library of the University © 
Kénigsberg; and the question naturally arises, 
How could Shakspere get material for a work 
published, according to Malone’s idea, 1594, froin 
a German MS. unpublished till the nineteentl 
century was one-fifth old? This inquiry, and « 
detailed comparison of story and drama, must ) 
referred to some future period. W.B., Ph.D. 
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SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 
THE FORMS OF ANIMALS SUBJECT TO ONE 
MON PLAN.—During the present season, there has not 
been delivered at the weekly Friday evening meetings 
of the Royal Institution a more valuable and com- 
prehensive lecture than that by Mr. Thomas Huxley 


COM- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


MUS 


In a third great division, that of the Mollusks, the 
same principle obtains ; Mr. Huxley demonstrating 


| the common plan upon which a section of this group, 


viz. the molluscous animals with heads, are con- 
structed; and stating that this common plan may now 
be proved to extend to the remaining orders of these 
seemingly unsymmetrical creatures; whilst in the 
fourth and remaining division, the Radiated animals, 
the same principle of a common plan of construction 


| may be traced. 


on the common plan of animal forms; since at no 


time have sound views on the organisation of animals 
been more important, than when the opposing theo- 
ries, of the gradual development of animal life through 
countless ages—and of theimmediate springing into life 


| tion exists in each of the 


| plans essentially identical or not ? 


ff myriads of animals in all their varieties, scattered | 


broad-cast, and as it werein one day, throughout 
earth, sea, and air—count their adherents by troops, 
all animated and eager in the cause they may have 
happened to espouse; so that the cautious, patient 
sifter and weigher of evidence has but little chance 


| Cuvier, 
are forced to the 


Thus, then, we find that a common plan of construc- 
four great divisions of the 
animal kingdom, and arrive at the essence of the con- 
troversy in the French Academy—Are these common 
Now, were we to 
the sole method admitted by 
the insensible gradation of forms, we 
decision that the existence of any 
or archetype, pervading all animal 


confine ourselves to 
Viz., 


common plan, 


| forms is a purely hypothetical assumption, which 


when opposed “by the zeal of these contending theo- | 


rists, who, following a well-known policy, unite their 
forces to crush him; unless he be armed at all 
noints for his descent to the arena, and is able to 
wield, with equal skill, the sword of anatomy, the 
trident of history, and the net of philology, and 
thus to baffle the attacks which he must be content to 
sustain from the active pupils of the opposing gym- 
nasia. In holding to the middle course, espousing no 
strained theories of the formation of animals and of 
men, but in simply developing the facts arrived at by 
those worthy labourers in the cause of truth, whose 
patient assiduity will be gratefully remembered when 
the most brilliant speculations of the present are for- 
rotten, or remembered only to be wondered at as fol- 
lies of the past, Mr. Huxley’s lecture claims that 
recognition of its value that its usefulness and luci- 
dity dese: ve, and such a sketch as we are enabled to 
convey to our re v'lers. 

Commence ng by referring to a short essay by Goethe, 
his final one, wuich gave acritical account of a discus- 
sion in the French Academy (1830) on the doctrine of 
the Unity of the Organisation of Animals—a contro- 
versy, in the judgment of this master-mind, of vaster 
importance than ‘the Revolution of Jt uly of that year; 
an opinion fully shared by his equally illustrious fel- 
low-countryman, A. von Humboldt—Mr. Huxley 
remarks that this declaration of Goethe might be 
almost regarded as a prophecy, since whilst the Chart 
and its framers have vanished as if they had not been, 
the “ Doctrine of Unity of Organisation,” excites the 
same keen interest in, and retains its profound impor- 
tance for, all those who study the science of life. 

The main object of this discourse was to develope 
the origin of this controversy, and to show what 
zround of truth was common to the 
the oppugners of this doctrine. We may best realise 
the extent of the subject before us by the reflection 
that no less than 200,000 different forms or varieties 
of animals are already known to exist, and that, so 
far as the position of each species or variety of animal 
is regarded in systematic zoology, each of these vari- 
‘ties is the equivalent, not of a family or race of men, 
but of the whole human race. Any attempt to gain, 
not an accurate, but even a vague knowledge of the 
forms of this vast multitude of animated creatures, 
woul 1 be hopeless, were it not possible, from obsery- 

ing certain points in which large numbers of them 
resembled each other, to divide them into groups, one 
nember of which may be taken as the representative 
of the whole. A rough classification, based on obvious 
resemblances, has existed in the earliest periods, and 
the whole purpose of the cognate sciences of zoology 
and comparative anatomy chiefly consists in express- 
ing with greater exactness these perce ptions of resem- 
blance, and defining wherein they consist. The 
Dutchman, Camper, long ago illustrated these resem- 
blances in the organs of different animals by drawing 
a man’s arm, and then, by merely altering the propor- 
tions of its constituent parts, converting it into a 
bird’s wing, the fore-leg of a horse, &e.; and such 
crgans which can thus be shown to slide, as it were, 
into one another, are regarded as the same organs, 
id in anatomical phr: ise are termed homologous. 
Starting from this ground, and working out the simi- 
larities of all the organs of the Vertebrate class of 
mimals, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, Oken, and Owen—to 
the last of whom we are indebted for the most elabo- 
rate and logical development of this doctrine—have 
lemonstrated the homology of all the parts of the 
vertebrated animals; or, in other words, that all 
inimals which possess a back-bone are constructed on 
i common plan. 

Guided by this principle, 





and working by the same 
methods, a similar result has been arrived at in a 
cond great division of the animal kingdom, namely, 
the Annulosa, of which the leech is an example. In 
this section of animal life, the researches of Savigny, 
Audouin, Milne-Edwards, and Newport, have shown 
that one common plan of construction runs through 


this group. 


modifications of the 
| gradually 


may be true or false, and which it is our duty to 
reject as “not proven;” since it is certain that the 
common plans of the verte brate, annulose, and mol 
luscan groups are, respectively, sharply and distinctly 
marked off from each other by definite char: acters ; 
and it is clear that these classes of animal life do not 
graduate into each other. The question then arises, 
Is there any other method of ascertaining a com- 
munity of plan than this one of gradation ? 

Here Mr. Huxley ingeniously drew an illustration 
from philology—a science which employs the method 
of gradation in determining the affinities of words. 
Thus, unus, uno, un, are fairly held to be but 
word, passing, as they do, 
So he mp, he nnep, hanf, 
are respectively but 

but would we strive 


one, ein, 
same 
into one another. 
and cannabis, camp t, chanvre, 
modifications of the same word; 
to make out any affinity between hemp and cannabis, 
the method of gradations fails us. Nevertheless 
philology has demonstrated that these are, in reality, 
but modifications of the same words, by a reference to 
the previously-ascertained laws of change and sub- 
stitution in the letters of the corresponding words of 
the Indo-Germanic languages, by tracing out these 
modifications from the root by known laws of 
development. ; 

Now Von Bir has most ably shown, in a series of 
essays on the subject, that, although the common 
plans of the adult forms of these great divisions of 
animal life are not identical, yet that they start in 


same 


| the course of their development from the same point; 


maintainers and | 


| the doctrines of the 


| ledge 


judge where Cuvier and Geoffrey St 


and the whole course of modern research tends to the 
confirmation of this position, advanced some quarter 
of a century ago. Admitting this in its fullest ex- 
tent, we must be permitted to remark that, although 
the illustration of one science by analogies borrowed 
from another is both beautiful and useful, yet, to 
found any conclusions in natural science on analo- 
gical reasoning is a method fraught with danger to 
the soundness of such deductions. Advantageous as 
analogy undoubtedly is in framing hypothesis, it must 
be utterly rejected as an element in the foundation of 
natural If then, with 
the advantages we derive from the progress of know- 
since this great controversy of the Unity of 
Organisation of Animal life arose, we mav venture to 
Hilaire were the 
said that the 


sciences. 


disputants, it may be 


the latter was true, but his method of working it out 
was false. An insect is not a vertebrate animal, nor 
are its legs free ribs; neither is a cuttle-fish a ver- 
tebrate animal doubled up. Yet there was a period 
in the development of each, when insect, cuttlefish, 
and vertebrate animal were undistinguishable, and 


had one common plan. 
ASTRONOMY. 

Tue DrAt or AnAz.—In one of the late numbers 
of the Atheneum, there occurs a summary of a very 
interesting paper, which has been read before the 
Asiatic Society by Mr. J. W. Bosanquet, ** On the 
going back of the Shadow upon the Dial of Ahaz, in 
the reign of Hezekiah, King of Judah.” Omitting the 
chronological questions discussed in_ the first division 
of this memoir, the result of which is to fix the inva- 
sion of Judea by Sennacherib at the close of the year 
the next object of Mr. Bosanquet’s inquiry 
was, whetheranv astronomical fact oceurred about that 
time which could have caused the shadow to go “ ten 
degrees backwards.” 

The author showed 
Hebraists, the precise meaning of the 
**sun- dial” of Ahaz,is “ de grees,” or steps of Ahaz, as 

also noticed in the margin of the authorised version 
of f the Bible; and further, that in the earliest Targum, 
as well as in the work of an early Byzantine writer. 
statements occur to the effect, that Ahaz had built 
steps which would show the time of day. By argu- 
nent, illustrated by diagrams, Mr. Bosanquet pro- 
ceeded to prove that any very large partial eclipse 
almost but not quite total, on the northern limb of 
the sun, occurring about ten, or a few more days from 
the winter solstice, and near the hour of roou, wovld 


690 B.c., 


that, in the judgment of 
word translated 


inspiration of 





| produce the effect described by Isaiah, and m the 
Book of Kings, upon such steps as appear to have 
been used for exhibiting the sun’s meridional altitud 
Now, according to the calculation of Mr. Airey, such 
an eclipse as that required did occur at the very time 
deduces dl from the chronological hypothesis, viz., on 
the 11th of January, fourteen days subsequent to the 
winter solstice of 690 B.c.; but one difficulty occurs, 
in that the Astronomer Royal calculates the time of 
the central eclipse at Jerusalem to have been soon 
after eleven o'clock, which is too early for the phe- 
nomenon on the steps to have been produced. Mr. 
Adams, however, holds, that as the received secular 
variation of the moon is slightly erroneous, the 
eclipse in question might, perhaps, be advanced half- 
an-hour, but inclines to the belief that the error is not 
however, hopes to arrive at more 
exact results, which he will communicate to the public 
through the author of this paper. Thus, although 
some uncertainty vet remains on the subject, Mr. 
Bosanquet fairly thinks he has shown it to be in the 
highest degree probable that this phenomenon of the 
going back of the shadow on the dial ef Ahaz was 
dependent upon the solar eclipse which took place in 
the year 689 B.c.; and that this is the actual date of 
the thirteenth year of the reign of Hezekiah. 
HERMES. 


quite so large; he, 





POPULAR MEDICINE. 


NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAI 
WORLD. 

I. New 

The Principles and Practice 
and Household Medical Science 
Physiology, on Pathol jy, or the Nature of Disease. 
and on Digestion, Nutrition, Regimen, and Diet. 
By James Witsox, M.D.—Seven hundred and 
twenty- of octavo print of moderate 


THE 


Books. 
of the Water 


in Conversations on 


Cure 


live pages 


type, on any rm, ct, would be accepted as 
tolerably fair evidence of industry on the part of 
an author, esp cially if, as in the work before 


us, the matter is to a great extent original. The 
book is sent to us for review, but it would be scarce ly 
fair to give an opinion of it without reading it through. 
This, we candidly confess we have not done; and if 
we had, our judgment of the work must very much 
depend upon our opinion of “ the water cure,” which 
has been formed from observation, and not from read- 
ing. Beyond all question, the use of water in the 
cure of disease is a perfectly rational and legitimate 
practice, and as old as Hippocrates; but why it 
should supersede all other modes of treatment has 
not yet been explained. Every writer on the modern 
water-cure has made it his especial business to abuse 
the principles and the professors of medicine; and 
we are sorry to find that Dr. Wilson adopts the same 
line. If what he says is true, he might have spared 
his wholesale condemnation of drugs. Men are not 
so fond of physic as to be in — r of swallowing 
nauseous potions, if they can more readily and more 
safely get rid of disease by the more pleasant mode 

here described. Nay, if a twentieth part of what is 
stated in this book is true, the College of Pl hysicians 


close her and the warehouses of 





may portals, 

Apothecaries’ Hall may reserve their — for 
the next Fifth of November bonfire. ‘The lie will 
give up dragging, without waiting for the wore mas 
thundering from the Malvern-hills. 

Ihe third part of Dr. Mayne’s Exp ‘y Lexicon 
is published, and so far the early promise is well ful- 
filled. We find no falling off, no signs of careless- 
ness; the same fulness, classical correctness. scientific 
accuracy, and laborious research, are visible in every 


page. In short, we have heard but one opinion ot 
the work. No library, even on the 
will be perfect without it. 
On some Di. ¢ of Women admitti gq of Surge 
Treatment. By “Beaae BakeR Brown, 
Accoucheur to St. Mary’s Hospital, &e. lustrated 
by copperplate and wood engravings.— We regret that 
the | eculiar ubject of this work im} i3 th 
necessity of contining our re ral criticism ; 
for certainly no practical work on any department ¢ f 
has been published during the last half-cet 
has higher 
for the relief of human suffering 
than the work before us. Mr. Brown’s operations are 
so described as to appear easy ; but every su 
knows that they are full of diftie ulty; and the 
which has attended them in his own hands must have 
irisen partly from a source which he modestly lose 
sight of, namely, his own adr tact, and skill. 
Nearly half the book is taken up in the d 
of operations for the relief of accidents and infirnut 
under the of which many females have pined 
in despair till 
having hithert 
for their miseries. will not 
sought by the profession, but by the more inte 
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the sex. Me. Br 
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THE CRITIC, 


[Aua. 15, 





deserves the thanks, not only of the profession, but 


of every humane person. s perseverance and skill 
him infinite honour. 

A Handbook to the Peak of Derbyshire, and to the 

se of the Buxton Mine Waters: . Buxton in 1834. 

By Witti1am Henry Roserrson, M.D., Senior 

Ph ysician to the Buxton Bath Charity.—1 his ¢ legant 

work, which contains a map of the Peak and neigh- 


bourhood, a plan of Buxton-park, elevations and 
plans of —- baths, &c., together with a botanical 
appendix, by Miss Hawkins, contait iing the names of 
the plants which grow wild about Buxton—is of a 
stamp very superior to the “ generally met 
with at watering-places, although it 7s a guide, as 
well as an elaborate and scientific account of these 
curious baths. Dr. Robertson certainly, of all living 
men, is one of the most like ly to give us correct in- 
formation, as having long practised with a good 
reputation at Buxton; and, as a man of education, 
he exhibits a cultivated taste, and a knowledge of his 
whereabouts and its lions, which gives a strong 
gen ral interest to the book, irrespective of its medi- 
cal merits. LEvery visitorto Buxton, whether invalid 
or not, must buy this passport to its wild and rugged 
Scenes, as well as to its more refined attractions. 
Lettsomian Lectures on Insanity. By Forses W1N- 
M.D., en late President of the Medical 
Society of London, &c.—There is no physician rising 
faster in public esteem in this department of practice 


“caides ” 


SLOW, 











than the laborious editor of the Psy hological Journal, 
a periodical which has had a leading influence in 
promoting the improvement which the study of in- 
anity has recently undergone in this country. The 


three lectures now published form a sort of outline 
of the whole subject; the first lecture treating ‘* On 
the Psychological Vocation of the Physician ;” the 
second, ‘On the Medical Treatment of Insanity ;” 
and the third, ‘* On Medico-legal Evidence in Cases 
of Insanity.” In this volume, which is well and 
carefully written, there is much to interest, not only 
medicai but other professional men. There is nothing 
meagre or commonplace, and the impression left on 
reading these 160 pages is that there has been rather 
an effort to suppress and condense than to expand the 
subject. A profusion of knowledge is ever seen in 
the background ; and we trust that on some future 
day a complete treatise on the subject will issue 
from this master hand. 

The Treatment and Cure of 
Sedentary Life. 


Diseases incide ntal to 
— By Wituram Pearce, M.R.C.S., 
L.S.A., &¢.—A very orthodox, mild, and moderate 
treatise, very full of truth (or rather truisms), but 
containing nothing original, nothing new, nothing 
that anybody but the author, and such as he, would 
have thought of printing. It would save some worthy 
folks a good deal of expense if they were to form a 
sort of company among themselves, and get a little 
book stereotyped, all but the title-page—each mem- 
ber to have the privilege of printing fifty copies at 
his own expense, and affixing his own title-page. 
He might choose out of a dozen or two—sueh as 
‘ Diseases of Sedentary Life;” ‘On Dyspepsia; ” 
‘On Nervous Disorders;” “On Tie Doloareux;” 
‘On Atonic Gout, its Causes and Cure; ” *‘ On Diet 
and Regimen;” ‘On Hypochondriasis,” &e. &e. 
Either ot these titles would answer the purpose very 
well, and, if the fifty copies should happen to sell, 
inother fifty might be granted on pay ing to the firm 
a small fine. This plan would be extremely agree- 
able to reviewers, who would, of course, have the 
stereotype at their finger’s ends, and might even agree 
among ae on a stereotyped critique. It 
ght be all done by steam ; and both the profession 
and the sale would be just as wise—the latter, 
possibly, 
science than they are at present. The profession must 
e greatly overstocked if men of competent acquire- 
ments and ordinary talents cannot get into practice 
without fishing for it with such homely bait as this. 
On the Application and Effect of Electricity and Gal- 
nism in the Treatment of ( ancerous, Ne? vous, Rheu- 
tic, and other affections. By RicHArD Moore 
AWRANCE, M.A., M.D., &c.—A very fair and full 
account « if the effects of galvanic treatment in various 
diseases. If too little notice is taken of the very 
general failure of this agent in other hands, still 
there is much which is worthy of attention in this 


little book. 
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Il. Epipemics AND THE Pubuic HEALTH. 


The low temperature of the 
part « f the 
+} 


weather in the early 
summer has in a great degree protected 
he country from the expected outbreak of the cho- 
lera. Phe disease can scarcely be said to have existed 
in London during the last six months until the recent 
hot weather in the month of July: and now that the 
extreme heat has passed away, we may hope that th 
lisease will not assume a formidable character, the 
cases at present having been few in number, as com- 
ired with those in 1849, 





Lord Palmerston has determined on a reconstruc- 
tion of the Sewers Commission, somewhat on the 
principle of representation. The parish authorities 
ireto haves me voi e, fee ble t rh It be, in nomi- 





ting the members of the new board. The history 
f this commission, of the Board of Health, and of the 
various smiles and frowns which each have received in 
rn from Government and from the 





g journal,” 


Bull ap- 


would form a very curious volume. John 


better instructed in the mysteries of medical | 


pears to be a weakly child, and this frequent change 
of nurses has, as yet, been attended with 
benefit to his health. Still, every move awakens 
public attention to existing evils, and this must al- 
ways be the first step towards their destruction. 
Ill. Mepicay Curr Cuat, 
The inquest on the child Richardson has been the 
chief subject of conversation in the medical circles for 
some time past, and probably will continue to be for 
some time to come. There have been so many con- 
flicting interests mixed up with it, and such absence 
of decorum in the whole progress of the investigation, 
that, as a judicial trial, it has scarcely been looked 
upon with that reverence and respect which so serious 
an inquiry generally inspires. Nevertheless, the jury 
have acquitted themselves to admiration. Their 
well-known verdict, founded on the facts of the case, 
and simply giving the cause of death, without 
pronouncing the severe and certainly unmerited sen- 
tence of manslaughter, does them great credit. Much 
as the profession have been interested, the fatal event 
much more concerns the public than the profession. 
The surgical facts of the case present nothing new. A 
young operator makes a blunder, a fatal blunder, and 
embarrassed; he then betrays a natural 
anxiety to cover up his fault; but when he is called 
upon, on his oath, to explain the affair, he makes a 
straightforward and manly acknowledgment, 
all but atones for his error. Mr. Weedon Cooke 
has redeemed his character, and there is nothing 
in these proceedings which ought to mar his 
prospects, or prevent his rising in his _profes- 
sion. The same error has been committed before, 


DISCOVERIES, &C. 


becomes 


ind he will be more careful for the future. Many 
asurgeon, now of high repute, might have done as 
badly, had he been placed in a similar and equally 


unfortunate position in his early days. And this brings 
us to the question which concerns the public. It is 
quite clear that this child’s life might have been saved 
if only one experienced surgeon had been at the 
operator’s elbow. The error might have been easily 
rectitied, and must have been immediately discovered 
by a surgeon familiar with the operation. Evidence 
of this was produced on the highest authority at 
the inquest. How was it, then, that no experienced 
surgeon was present? It was no sudden emergency ; 
the operation might have been deferred without 
danger. The cause is too well known. 
mittee of the Royal Free Hospital are the offenders. 
They are re sponsible for this child’s life. They 
know well that since their shameful treatment of Mr. 
Gay, who had himself raised the hospital into repute, 
no surgeon of mature age and senpectdie standing 
has entered its gates. Cowsequently the operations 
are committed to young and inexperienced men, who 
have no one to advise them, 
blunders and to screen them from public gaze. Every 
surgeon must have a beginning. Young men must 
operate; no man begins to operate in old age. But 
then the very necessary presence of their seniors not 
only gives them honest confidence, and nerves them 
with fortitude, but justifies their temerity. And it is 
not needful to admonish the public, that no young 
man should operate (except in cases of emergency) 
but in the presence of his betters. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 
CRYSTAL PALACE—BYZANTINE 


BYZANTIUM, as we have said, was the 
sical art; from whenee sprang, in 
bedy, Gothic and Saracenie art. 

the seat of empire from Rome to Byzantium by Con- 
stantine, numbers of the existing monuments of art 
were congregated in the new capital. The cities, 
which were the chief treasuries of the great works of 
former times, were stripped for its adornment. It 
formed the centre of Greek, Greco-Roman, and Ori- 
ental art-traditions; and here, in the service of 
Christianity, arose a new style, breathing a spirit 
essentially different from that of any that had pre- 
ceded i Of the first period of this style, ranging 
from the time of Constantine, about A.p. 330, to that 
of Justinian, about the middle of the sixth century, 
few monuments exist. The most important is the 
Church, now the Mosque, of St. Sophia, erected by 
Justinian. On the rise of Mohammedanism, the Arabs 
received from Greece the elements of art and the 
sciences; and thus arose in the East the Saracenic 
style, destined to attain in Spain its most gorgeous 
development, cotemporaneously with the most bloom- 
ing period of the Gothic. In Europe, from the sixth 


COURT. 
grave of clas- 
a new form and 





to the eleventh century, the Byzantine and Ro- 
manesque germs were carried to the most remote 
corners, and gave rise to that style characterised in 


general by the semicircular arch, of which the variety 
which exists in this country is well known by the 
name of Norman. In Greece itself, and other oriental 
parts, the Byzantine style continued subsequently to 
the eleventh century, until the final conquest of 
Greece by the Turks in the fifteenth. In Italy, 
France, Germany, and England it passed, about the 
15th century, into the new and distinct style generally 
known by the name of Gothic, of which the pointed 
arch is the key-note. 

Byzantine art belongs, then, to a period when the 
human intellect was, as it were 


little 


) > . ae ej | e . . ‘ T3 
no one to correct their | Conied from large mosaics in the church of San Vitale, 


On the removal of 


which | 


| that of patient endurance. 


| that deserves direct imitation. 


The com- | 


smouldering, and | 


jolly 


not in full and free development. It is barbaric in 
taste, harsh and crude in its forms, yet withal 
abounding in elements of greatness. It was the 
age of authority, when man strove to build himself 
upon the wisdom of the past, and dared not trust 
himself to originateanything new. It was an 
age of violent contest, of dangers and_ strifes. 
Witness the polemics of those deoughty combatants, 
the doctors and fathers of the Church. A sea 
of heathenism from the north was perpetually 
threatening to overwhelm the remnants of southern 
art and civilisation. Hence architecture naturally 
took a sturdy, massive character, symbolical of 
resistance; the human form, when portrayed, was 
represented lean, mortified, woe-begone ; a macerated 
countenance was more congenial to look upon, than 
full-fed visages of the classic deities. Pre- 
vious to the year 1000 the end of the world was con- 
fidently expected to take place at that date. It was 
therefore no age for the jov ialities and luxuriesof art. 
Very different were the conditions under which the 
four great preceding styles had grown up. Of these 
the Egyptian and the Greek belong to two of the 
most flourishing creative periods of the human mind; 
the others, namely, the Assyrian and the Roman, to 
periods of great physical power aud grandeur, 
though less originative—where nothing existed to 
check or circumscribe the development such as it was. 
There is a largeness and majesty about the works of 
these two peoples, though they were deficient in the 
sense of beauty. 

In the Byzantine period, on the other hand, civili- 
sation was as it were continually struggling f Or exis- 
tence. Hence the spiritual, earnest character which 
belongs to the style. It embodies the early history of 
Christianity, with its hopes, its fears, its struggles, 
and also some of its triumphs. In all the preceding 
styles man was exalted; the pride of strength or 
beauty everywhere showed itself. Here, on the con- 
trary, man appears as the trembling sinner shrinking 
before his judge, and if any pride peeps through it is 
It is the close connection 
of this style with the ideas which lie at the base of 
modern religion, which gives it an importance for us, 
even if its actual forms and ty ¥ may present little 
A peculiar feature of 
this style, which lent to it a wonderful degree of rich- 
ness and splendour, was the use of mosaic work. The 
Byzantine Court glitters with ornamentation of this 
kind, and has a gorgeous, rather than a tasteful appear- 
ance. Decoration of this energetic character is greatly 
at variance with the quietist te sndencies of our own day. 
The court presents a very miscellaneous collection of 
specimens, some of them extremely rude, and others 
approaching the free character of old classic art. The 
portraits of Justinian and his Empress Theodora, 


at Ravenna, executed during their lifetime, are highly 
interesting. The figure of Night, on the return side 
of the court, from a Greek Psalter of the tenth ce ntury, 
preserved in the National Library at Paris, is an 
impressive and poetical work, and retains something 
of the antique feeling and freedom of treatment. A 
Virgin and Child in the centre has more of the 1 rigidity 
which characterises the works of early Christian 
art. During the Byzantine period the art of sculp- 
ture fell very low, and some of the specimens 
from our own country are of the rudest possible kind. 
The arched doorways of Kilpeck and Shobdon 
churches, which are here beheld in their pristine 
splendour of raw colour, are instances of this. The 
bronze doors from Augsburg and Hildesheim are ex- 
amples of artistic instincts striving with imperfect 
means of execution. Those of Hildesheim, though 
the earlier, bearing date 1015, are finer in design and 
workmanship. As precursors of the art which was 
afterwards to be developed in the gates of Ghiberti, 
they are highly interesting. Bronze doors of a similar 
character and of the same age are of frequent occur- 
rence in various parts of the Continent, particularly 
in Italy. In France and England none exist. The 
Irish or Celtic phase of Byzantine art has very 
marked features of its own, which may be studied in 
the specimens of Irish crosses and the Irish vestibule 
at the back of the court. The ornamentation of the 
school of art which flourished in Ireland in the 
eighth century, and had a great influence at one time 
upen neighbouring lands, is distinguished by the 
lizard or dragon type, into which its details resolve 
themselves. A curious matter this, if it be true that 
Ireland enjoys immunity from reptiles of every kind. 
How came these lacertine forms to take so strong a 
hold on the fancies of the Irish artists? Ordinarily it 
is found that the types of national art are derived from 
some common and familiar object. Was the Irish art 
of the seventh and eighth centuries but a development 
of a much older traditional art, derived from a people 
to whom serpentine and reptile forms were familiar ? 
Among the most interesting reproductions of the 
Byzantine Court is that of part of a ceiling from th 
church at Assisi, with the fresco paintings of Cimabue. 
In these works we have the starting point of Italian 
pictorial art. 

Among the buildings which belong to the period 
we have been discussing, notwithstanding their 
comparative rudeness, are to be found some of thé 
most impressive which exist. It is, as we think, th 
feeling of latent and suppressed power which produces 
this effect. The reproductions in the Crystal Palace. 
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ric in from their fragmentary character and diminished pro- complete the works at the 1 uileries and Louvre before | well rewarded when the day of adversity came. After 
ithal portions, convey this but ing adequately. Butthe nave | the ote of the opening of the Exhibition next year. | a hi appy union of nearly twenty years, during which 
“= f one of our Norman cathedrals, with its ponderous | ——We are happy to le: un (says the Edinburgh the Countess Rossi became the mother of four chil- 
aie iers, illustrates what we mean. The by zantine | Guardian) that the subs« vipt tion for the monument to | dren, who survive her, her husband became involved 
trust Court deals rather with details, and with those fea- Profe SSOr Wilson progresses m rst favourably. The in the political troubles of 1848, and lost. his whok 
es tures which are now rarely to be seen in the originals subscriptions already ¢ mad 9007. The sum required | fortune. W ithout hesitation she resolved to have re- 
rifes. in their perfect state. It will be found use ful in | js about 1400/——The safe custody of Turner's pic- course to her art for the sake of her husband and her 
ants. helping to realise the character of the ages which we | tures has been again before the Court of Chance ry. children. Mr. Lumley off red her an engagement of 
sea ye been accustomed to term “ Dark. The case was argue “l on Wednesde iy wee k be fore 70002. at her Maj sty s Theatre for the season of 1849: 
lally ——— = Vice-Chancellor Kindersley; and, proof being given and she reappe ared, after one -and-twenty years, on 
hern il ; that the present place of custo ly in Queen Anne- the scene of her early triumphs. We need not dwell 
‘ally 5 ART UNION. at . _ | street was most unfit, the Solicitor-General was asked | UJ on the occurrences so recent. Her aspect and her 
L of THE usual exhibition of the Art Union of London is | to devise some place for the preservation of the pic- performance excited an equal degree of pleasing won- 
was pen, wherein the pictures chosen by the various | tures pending other decisions. On Thursday Sir R. | der. Both betokened maturity, not decay. Her ma- 
ated fortunate prize-holders are on view. The palmy days | Bethel reported his plan, which was that the pictures, | tronly beauty exceeded her girlish attractions; her 
than of the society, when 3002. or even 5001 prizes, if we | drawings, and en; gravings sh ould, with the consent of | Voice, if it had lost a little of its youthful flexibility, 
Pre- mistake not, were allotted, are long past. The highest | the trustees of the National Gall ry, be removed from | ret uined all its loveliness ; and her powers as an artist 
con- is NOW 2500. ; but the holder, by the addition to it of | Queen Anne-street to the N: ational Gall ry, to be | were evidently de veloped and enlarged by the general 
was something more than a hundred guineas, has become | there deposited for safe custody, subject to the control | ¢Xpansion of her mind. Tempted by the success of 
art. the purchaser of Mr. Sidney ooper’s picture, en- | and direction of the court, with the proviso that they Jenny Lind and other musical artists, Madame Son- 
the titled “Common Fare,” exhibited in the Academy shall not be shown or inspected, or in any manner | tag resolved to visit the United States, and arrived 
hese his year. It is a good and characteristic specimen of | dealt with, without the order of the executors. it New Y ork in the autumn of 1852. Afte ra brilliant 
the the artist’s powers. _A group of sheep are reposing at M. Van der Hoop, a great Dutch capitalist, re- | and successful tour through every part of the | nion 
ind ; their ease, near which a donkey timidly claims his cently deceased, left by his will liis valuable picture- she was unhappily induced to accept a tempting offer 
, to common right to browse. Mr, Uwin’s “Cabin in a | gallery to the municipality of Amsterdam, on condi- | from the manager of the principal theatre of Mexico. 
leur, Vineyard,” the 2000. prize, 1s a work for which we | tion that it would pay the duty, exceeding 5000/., on It appears that she arrived there about the be gipning 
1 to have no great admiration. The figures are not at | the leg racy. A public subscription was opened, and of last month, and was cut off by the fatal epidemic 
was. ease—the children do not seem to re pose ni aturally— | that sum has been raised. A letter from Munich W hile she w as preparing for her first appearance be- 
cs of the dog has the most e xpression of any m¢ mber of of the 4th says: “In the royal establishment of paint- | '0T™ the public. To increase the sadness of this event, 
the the group. But the whole picture has a very made- | jng on glass in this city, the largest picture on glass it is mentioned by an American journal that three of 
appearance, nor has it the merit of colour which | executed in modern times has just been terminated. | ber children, whom she had left in England, were at 
vile the vineyard scene in the Vernon Gallery possesses. | It is to cover a window in the church of St. ( ‘athe- the moment on their way to join her, and would 
xis- The = Fishing \ illage on the coast of Normandy,” by rine, at Hamburgh, 45 feet high and 141 wide, It  attive only to learn their irreparable bereavement. 
hich J. W ilson, jun., is a judicious application of 150/. | has been painted by M. Fernster, from designs by Over- 
vy of Iwo of Mr. I earle $s small NW elsh views, mentioned | beck, representing our Saviour teaching the Apostles 
rles, by Mr. Ruskin in one of his art manifestoes in the | to pray. The superb work has been executed at the GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 
ste Times, and in whose estimate of their merits we fully | cost of M. Vorbeck, of Hamburg In a work 
. or concur, have found purchasers. Welsh lake scenes | called ‘Transatlantic Rambles” is the following | “Nores from the Lettersof Th Thomas Moore to his Music 
con- and river scenes by the Williamses, Boddington, and | instance of pursuit of the fine arts under difficul- Publisher, James Power,” is the title of a volume 
cing Gilbert, are as usual to be found. A. Gilbert's ‘“De- | ties:—The prisoners are allowed to be seen by | issued in America by Redfield, which has been sup- 
+t ig cline of Day, from the Royal Academy, is a pleasing | no one, but some of the cells are exhibited. | pressed in England, on copyright considerations, and 
tion work, but inferior, we think, toa similar picture by the | One of these I particularly noticed, the walls | for its rather minute e xhibition of the writer. Moore 
sof same artist ¢ chibited at the National Institution. | of which were really beautifully painted by a man | is exhibited in these letters in his everyday necessities, 
us, , The Siesta,” 2. €. a view of a young lady asleep on | who had been in prison for five years before he came | living from hand to mouth. 1 he letters afford 
ittle a sofa, in an attitude which exposes more of her here. He stayed and decorated his cell here for an- | curious study of the man, and of the musical tastes 
> of bosom than she would allow to be seen if awake- other five years; and, when discharged, he com- of the times, and should be preserved as an appendix 
lech. we object to. A little bold indecency might, indeed, menced stealing again, and in less than two months | to the volumes publishing by Lord John Russell. The 
The have something piquant; but this half-and-half sort | was condemned to two years in another prison. He | edition is a small one, only seven hundred and fifty 
this of treatment passes our understanding. <A picture | decorated the walls of that cell in a most elaborate copies, sent over from England. An introductory 
ear- calculated to do no more than shock the modesty of a | manner: and is now in Baltimore gaol for another letter from the editor, Thomas ( rofton Croker, to the 
atly prude, we hold to bea very vapid affair. _| theft, and has begun his old pursuit, which, as he has American publisher, explains the circumstances of its 
in. ‘ The Brunette and the Blonde” are a couple of some ten years to stay, will result in some grand publication.— ‘The Gray MSS. have been sold : the 
n of young ladies in an equally detestable taste. What a masterpiece in the fresco style. This odd talented | “ Elegy, with its various re adings, for 1317. to Mr 
ners mass of mere pictorial talent is yearly wasted upon | creature is a German, and extracts his colours from | Wrightson of Birmingham. It is inscribed by Gray, 
The subjects without point or meaning. Among the | the yarns given out to him for weaving. ‘Stanzas written in a Country Churchyard."——In 
12s. water-colour pieces we observe Mr. H. Warren's Norton 8 American Lite rary Ga ette of July 15th, is 
ae Be ow a re — es — the = of Seng of pay ere oa «British 
and with every detail made to teil. lere 18 ibraries. 1e writer begins with the 1ethe 
an also a large pie e by W. Bennett, “Jedburgh MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. Library, in Manchester.—~—M. Thiers is said to be 
ury, Abbey, Roxburghshire, not altogether, in our MUSICAL AND DR. eAM, (TIC CHI ss occupying his leisure in writing his book on Italy and 
an opinion, so successful as some of his smaller and earlier MUSIC. ( T-C HAT. the Fine Artsin the Sixteenth Century ans V illemain 
ing works, but stil a fine picture. _ | Mr. Ira AtprinGr, the African tragedian, after | is comp leting the seco md volume of his “ Souvenirs 
4 As a bait for subscribers for the next year, the | having made his appearance in the greater part of | Contempor: 1ins,” the first of which creé ated great 
lity society offers: an engraving, by Mr. J. T. Williams, | the German theatres, and also on those of Basil, Bern, sensation on the ontinent.——* Queechy,” and the 
Hen from the original picture by J. J. Chalon, R.A., en- and Zurich, in Sw itzerland, intends to return to | “ W ide, W ide W orld (Le Vaste Monde ), in F rence h 
ilp- titled “A Water Party.” We doubt whether it is England. In Berlin, in the Royal Theatre, he received translations, are widely read among out rar neigh- 
fens more calculated to win the admiration of the sub- | from the King the rihand be long ring to the order of bours. —A cinienen es to 1e —- 
ry scribers than most of the Art-l nion’s former en- Art and Science; and in Be rn, the _repub jlican metro- | right of the Morning ( hronicle having r _ oug m7 
don gravings. As for a series of wood engravings, illus- polis, he was honoured before his departure by a) Mr. Peto and Sir J. Easthorpe is unfounded pro r. 
ine trative of ( hilde Harold, judging from the specimens | garland of Alp-roses. He goes from Zurich to Vienna | The odore Martin has publis shed a trans — = : at 
The exhibited, they are of a very feeble character, and ( where he is engaged), and from Vienna to Paris. —— | reggio,” the tragedy of the good old Oehlenschlager 
“ne would illust rate anything else quite as well as Childe | Alluding to the death of Madame Sontag, the Spee lhe translation is enriched with vs aluable peor 
fect Harold. The managers of the Art-Union do not ap- tator remarks :—“ It may not be unacce ptable to our rhe Dumfries Standard learns, from the — — 
10h pear to grow wiser with years. musical readers at this time to be briefly reminded | rity, that Mr. ( arly le has not, as was re ported, a an 
ma a of the leading circumstances of her career. Born in | doned the historical work— The Life of ] rederick 
ae Prussia of a theatrical family, Henrietta Sontag trod | the Great ”—on which he has been for some time busy, 
ti. TALK OF THE STUDIOS. ’ the stage when yet a child; playing little parts in | but that he is still engaged upon it, W “ uve mten- 
Sar Mr. BELL, the sculptor, who has lately received the the theatres of Darmstadt, Berlin, and Prague. Her | tion of comp ke ting it and giving aha 1e a“ 
eae commission to execute the large Guildhall memorial | precocious talents obtained her admission into the Phere is some talk in I oe starting om et a 
shy to the late Duke of W ellington, has just been com- admirable music-school of that city, where she laid the purely philosophical —_ ae 1. m he ines y 
The missioned by Colonel Adair to execute a marble foundation of the sound knowledge of her art for | George Sand and M. - —_ imon, a former member 
ae heroic statue of ‘ Armed Science.” to be presented to which she was so highly distinguished. Before she of the ¢ onstituent Assem ny = se ; 
Tr Woolwich mess-room.—A colossal statue of the | was eighteen she was the prima donna of the Berlin Mr. Tom Taylor, of the Inner Temple, Barsistes-at- 
de last Duke of Gordon is about to be erected on the top | stage, and the idol of the society of that capital ; and Law, has been ap pointed secre tary . ™ x + a 
the f the monument at Lady Hills, in Morayshire-—— when she soon afte rwards went to Paris, her desertion | of Health, 10007. per guage AOE ~ Sir oo xerne for 
the A statue of her Majesty by Mr. Noble, is about to be | excited a degree of resentment which did not speedily | son announces that about 20000. has been receiver ‘ 
in erected in the Peel Park, Manchester. ——~ Judge | subside. A successful appearance at Paris leads of | the Bellot testimonial. Of this 5004. is to be devoted 
the Boyle is about to have two statues raiced to his | course to an engagement in London; and her first | to the erection of a granite « belisk on he whard - 
My memory, one at Irvine, his birthplace, and the other | season at the Théatre Italien was followed in the | Greenwic h Hospital, the auth rities hav ng Sranen 
“tA in the Parliament yrs Edinburgh.—Mr. Alex- | same year, 1828, by her début at our Opera-house. | a site; and the remainder will be divided among the 
oy under Macdonald, of Aberdeen, has prese nted to the | The sensation she made is still well remembered. | five sisters of the gallant Bre ncehman a rhe genial 
~ ‘ managers of the Ri ‘yal Infirmary of Edinburgh a | There was some disappointment with regard to her | authoress of “ Our Village,” whose recently angus d 
Pe polished granite pedestal and pillar for the marble powers as an actress; but her youth and beauty, her | “ Atherton and other Tales” has met with a most 
y it bust, by Campbell, of the late Mr. Liston, surgeon, | fresh and lovely voice, and the high finish rdial reception, both from the critics and the public, 
a which was sent to the infirmary from London. ——Mr. | quisite parity of her style, luced universal is, says the Glasgow Commonwealth, fondly attached 
= Burnand’s statue of Ebenezer Elliott is completed, | She left England at the « tl ison, net tor to various districts of Scotland in which she has 
oh nd about to be erected at Sheftield.——The Bill for | turn for many years. rome retirement from the stage, | sojourned. In her new volume, one ¢ f the most 
Y zs the Dublin National Gallery, with certain amend- | in consequence of her marriage with Count Kossi, a | agree: able fe atures 18 the pleasing and path tic litele 
th nents, has been adopted by the Lords.——The inau- | Piedmontese nobleman, known both as a soldier and | Highland story of “Marion ¢ ampbell.” A Re ading 
“ guration of a school of practical art for Wolverhamp- | a diplomatist, immediately followed. Ihe young | paper prints the following note from Miss Mitford — 
“ 1and the populous district of South St affordshire | Countess was well qualified to adorn the rank to “I take for granted, that you kn yw mv afflictions ; 
“i was commemorated last week with more than ordinary | which she was now raised. Her virtues, her | but God is very mé rciful—He has left unwithered my 
- pirit at Wolverhampton, where a handsome Grecian | manners, and her accomplishmen made her intellect and my affections, and, at this very a —— 
structure has been erected for the purposes of the everywhere acceptable in the highest circles. I am sitting at the open window, inhaling the sweet 
= institution at a cost of 3000/., raised by voluntary | But she never lost her love for her art, which she | summer air; a jarof beautiful roses on the win iow-sill 
e subseription.——Last week a statue of Nelson was | continued to cultivate with ardour; and she actually | within-side; a perfect sheaf of fresh-gathered meadow 
he placed in the market-place of Norwich. Its present continued to make progress as an artist in the midst | sweet, s nding in its almond) ? ai apr er aber +4 
a“ sition is only a temporary one. Orders have | of all the wliaious and seductive enjoyments of high | and, although too muc h sunken in } ¥ ow 
= given by H.M. the Emperor of the French to ! life. And this rare love of art for its own sake was! down on my little flower-beds, the blue sky, the 
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sreen trees, and the distant harvest-fields for a pros- 


pect. There is consolation here: the best consolation, 
next to the goodness of God, is the beauty of nature.” 
——The John o’ Groot Journal gives a prominent place 
to the announcement that Hugh Miller, editor of the 
Witness, and author of “My Schools and School- 
masters,” &c., will be proposed at the next election as 
a eandidate for the representation of the Wick burghs. 
——A. bedridden old man, says the Commonwealth, 


| 


named William Ronald, once a ploughboy to Robert | 


Burns, died on the 29th ult., at Maulside, near Beith, 
in Ayrshire. He knew much of the poet’s character ; 
but, being a very modest man, escaped the notice of 
almost all the inquirers after Burns. 

We glean several faets concerning books, authors, 
and publishers, from the two first numbers of the 
Intelligencer, armonthly journal of much interest and 
information, conducted and written by booksellers 
and publishers. When the ‘ National Illustrated 
Library ” was started, all were pleased and surprised 


at the appearance and price of the volumes, and it is* 


certain that they weuld have paid; but a fatal error 
was made, almost at once, in commencing the pub- 
lishing of other libraries at the same office, and in the 
purchasing at high prices old plates for republication : 
so many series came from the publishers of that one, 
that their advertisements were confusion worse con- 
founded, and everybody was lost in the maze. The 
proprietor has now given up the business, not without 
i very serious loss. His late manager (Mr. Ward), who 
was once with H. G. Bohn. is going, it is said, to com- 
mence publisher in Fleet-street, in partnership, at a 
shop once occupied by a neted foreign bookseller now 
removed. A large -portion of the stock held by the 
proprietor of the ‘ National Illustrated Library ” has 
been bought, we hear, by Orr and Co.—Mr. Hunt’s 
“Fourth Estate, or History of Newspapers,” published 
at 21s., can be had now for 3s.—Mr. Pickering, be- 
fore his death, had printed a pocket French and 
English Dictionary, which was not published until 
the whole stock of it (1500 copies) was sold off at 
Lewis’s. Quaritch, Leicester-square, bought it.—— 
Knight’s books, which swarmed so a short time 
age all over the trade, are now fast disappearing. 
rhey are all getting housed, and only those who 
bought very largely seem to have any stock left. 
A few remainders were sold by auction in the middle 
of the month; among them 740 copies in quires of 
‘‘Ritchie’s British World in the East,” 2 vols. 8vo., 
published in 1847 at 24s. In the same sale were 675 
copies of ‘ Hough’s Political and Military Events in 
India,” 2 vols. 1853, in lots of 10 to 25.—The first 
folio of Shakspere, 1623, has just been sold by 
auction for 2501——Nearly all the dealers in old 
boeks now print their catalogues periodically, give 
them a name, and have them stamped. This enables 
them to send them anywhere for a penny; and, by 
giving greater facilities of communication between 
buyers and sellers, will very likely increase the trade 
in books. “Smith’s Old Book Circular,” ‘“ Miller's 








‘en masse 


London Librarian,” “ Willis’s Price Current,” “ Brown’s | 


Register of Literature,” are some of the titles of these 
catalogues. It is an excellent plan. It is a pity the 
titles are not more expressive. The export trade 
in books and stationary is less brisk than it was a 
few months ago. The war, the price of paper, and 
the unfavourable reports received from abroad, are 
the chief causes of the decrease. In Australia paper is 
selling retail at a lower price than it can be purchased 
here wholesale, and consignees are holding for more 
favourable markets. The reckless way in which ship- 
ments were made to this colony, perfectly irrespective 
of the kind or quantity of the goods wanted, have 
done much to bring about this glut of the market, 
—lIf the money embarked in producing books for 
the nation, and locked up in the quire stock of works 
which the public will not appreciate, were accurately 
estimated, it would be found to pay worse than the 
dullest canal shares, and to depreciate more rapidly 
than Mexican bonds. Messrs. Appleton and Co., 
of New York, have expended 20,0002. in improving 
their premises. 
In consequeace of the withdrawal of the Govern- 
ment grant of 2000/. towards the purchase of the 
scientific instruments and apparatus of Mr. Lawson, 
it is likely that the scheme of establishing the obser- 
vatory at Nottingham will be abandoned. A thief 
has carried off a number of eggs from a case in the 
Nataral History Society’s museum at Belfast: he 
selected the most valuable specimens, which leads to 
the inference that he was not a common pilferer. 
Che West End publishers will close in future at three 
o'clock on Saturdays; and the East End, including 
the Row houses, will close at five o'clock, except such 
Saturdays as magazine work falls upon. Mr. Hind 
mnounces the discovery of another planet, on the 
/2nd of July, at Mr. Bishop’s observatory. 
like a star of 10-9 magnitude. A very valuable 
museum and library, illustrating the most important 
ind recent discoveries in obstetric practice, have 
en presented to the Manchester Lying-in Hospital, 
by Dr. Radford, the eminent physician of that city ; 
and the late Salis Schwabe, Esq., of Manchester, has 





























left a legacy of 500/. to the same institution. A 
companion for the hippopotamus in the Regent's Park 


Gardens has lately arrived from Egypt. It is a 
female—a mere infant, but weighing above a ton. 
The Ripon brought it to Southampton; it was landed 
in its bath, placed on a railway-truck, and brought to 


It appears | 


London. It is accompanied by an Arab keeper. It | 


has but four teeth. 
opened by the keeper's hand, which is thrust in, 
covered with milk and corn-meal, and licked or lapped 
by the animal’s monstrous lips and tongue. The 
male hippopotamus in the Zoological Gardens has a 
large number of teeth, and can now eat corn. The 
select committee appointed, on the motion of Mr. 
John Greene, to consider the cheapest, most expedi- 
tious, and most efficient mode of providing for the 
printing required for the Houses of Parliament and 
the public service have had two meetings, and recom- 
mend that a committee be appointed next session. 

Amherst College (U.S.) has just received from one 
of her sons, James Humphrey, Esq., of New York, a 
valuable addition to her collection of portraits—a fine 
painting of Galileo, the famous Italian astronomer. 
——' Tf,” savs Norton’s (American) Literary Gazette, 
“an international copyright isto be established between 
America and England, we consider that the present 
time is peculiarly favourable for its adoption. 
before has our country been regarded with so much 
favour by the nations of Europe; never has so much 
interest been manifested abroad in our men, our insti- 
tutions, our education, and our literature.” 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. | 


Roya. IraAvtiAN Opera.—Madame Grisi's Farewell, 
and // Comte Ory. 

Sr. JAMIE s's.— Madame Cabel. 

Surrey.—Le Prophéte. 

WHITTINGTON CLUB. 


At feeding-time its mouth is | 
| are out of town, Mr. Gye knows best. 


without any dénouement. What could be the motive 
of introducing this opera when half the subscribers 
Bosio, as the 
Countess, and Luchesi as the Count, were brilliant ; 
but as a whole the opera was not successful. 

The hot sultry weather has closed most of the 
theatres for the usual vacation, and the pleasure- 
seeking world that is not at the sea-side or on the 
moors is drawn to Vauxhall and Cremorne. 

The Drury LANE Opera evaporated suddenly ona 
hot afternoon, but has just been resuscitated for a 
short season under a new management. 

The Opéra Comique has closed at the St. JAMEs's, 
and we regret to hear that, commercially speaking, it 
has not been successful. A foreign audience is essen- 
tially a critical one, and it would have been much 
better if the management had properly supported 
Mme. Cabel. This charming chanteuse, with all her 
native espiéglerie, will be one of our pleasantest 


| reminiscences of the season. 


Never | 


| production of Le Prophéte. 


Grist’s ovation on the 7th must be regarded as the | 
| well received and unanimously adopted. The accounts 


most interesting event of the season, to which it forms 
such a melancholy yet appropriate close. The first 
act of Norma and the Huguenots, omitting the last 
act, were the pieces selected for the finale; and, not- 
withstanding the sad mistake committed in raising 
the prices so inordinately, there was a fair though by 
no means overcrowded house. Never was Grisi more 
superb in beauty or diviner in song. It was evident 
that she intended her star to set unpaled, and had 
nerved herself for the occasion. Upon first entering 
in Norma she was received with a deafening welcome 
from the whole audience, and throughout the splendid 
réle all her grand points were applauded to the echo. 
The Huguenots was heard with the same enthusiasm, 
and it was not until an hour after midnight that the 


curtain fell upon the splendid termination of the | 


fourth act. Then ensued a scene which is almost 
without parallel in the annals of theatrical leave- 
takings. With one prolonged shout the house rose 
boxes, pit, gallery, and orchestra; and, 
amidst the tumultuous waving of hats and handker- 
chiefs, and a perfect hurricane of bouquets, darted 





from all parts of the house, Grisi was led on by Mario | 


to bid her mute but expressive adieu. Three times 
was she recalled by the continued demonstration of 
feeling ; but the last time she came alone, which was 
the signal for yet more tumult. The house rang 
again with the acclamations, which, by imperceptible 
gradation, positively reached the climax of genuine 
old English hurrahing. When it subsided, as sub- 
side it did at last, from pure physical exhaustion, the 
queen of prime donne had vanished, and the house 
only saw Grisi the woman, hastening, with falling 
tears and faltering steps, to the grateful shade of the 
coulisses. And thus in the early summer morning, 
over the flower-covered stage, came the farewell 
of GivuLerti Grist, whose exuberant genius, 
season after season, for twenty years, has shed its 
fairy glow upon the toilsome “ workaday ” 
of our busy Babylon. She has made her name a 
“household word” among us, and years hence the 


| of sables. 


| lord.” 


| fi pllow it. 


world | 


hours spent under her gentle thrall will be remem- ! 


bered as pleasant oases in our recollection. It is at 


all times painful to part with a popular favourite, and | 


particularly so in this case, when there has been for 
so long a time an affectionate bond between artist and 
audience. What Italian opera will do without 
Grisi and Mario we know not. The effect of Mlle. 
Wagner remains to be discovered, and no other prima 
donna of the first magnitude seems to be extant. 
Mediocrity we have in abundance; but the splendid 
union of dramatic talent and lyrical genius found in 
Grisi is, and we fear will be, wanting. By this time 
she is steaming across the Atlantic; and, after com- 
pleting her American engagement, it is said that she 
intends retiring to the Italian property which is the 
well-merited reward of her genius and industry. May 
her days be long and happy. 

Il Comte Ory was produced the night after Grisi's 
benefit, after having been promised in the programmes 
for three successive seasons. t is a genuine opera 
buffa, buoyant with the life and animal spirits of the 
Rossini school, and was written expressly for the 
Grand Opera at Paris. The plot is dark and unin- 
telligible. Count Ory, a kind of tame Don Govanni, 
is enamoured of a secluded Countess, who shuts her- 

‘If up in a moated grange, while her brother is gone 
to the crusades. The Count gains admission to the 
castle in the guise of a monk; but, that not succeeding, 
he tries the costume of a nun, and attended by his 
companions, who also assume the conventual garb, he 


St 


While the season is drawing to a close in more 
aristocratic quarters, Miss Romer has just ventured 
another spirited experiment upon the musical taste of 
the semi-Beeotian folk of the Surrey side, by the 
Miss Romer as Fides, 
Miss Isaacs as Bertha, are all that can be desired; but 
sad liberties are taken with the score, and it is lucky 
for all parties that Meyerbeer does not often visit the 
Borough. As a show the piece is superb. The 
cathedral scene would do honour to any house. 

Wurrtinctos CLus.—The usual half-yearly meet- 
ing of the members of this institution was held in the 
large room of the club-house on Monday evening last, 
J. J. Mechi, Esq., president, inthe chair. The report, 
which was of an extremely favourable character, was 


for the half-year show a balance of receipts over expen- 
diture. The position of the institution has been greatly 
improved, the number of subscribers increased, and 
its future prospects are most encouraging. 

VINCENTE, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


HAMLET’S SUIT OF SABLES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

Str,—‘ It's ill cobbling sound shoon”—it's ill 
mending a sound text. Everybody will approve such 
a proverb in the general; will you permit me, sir, to 
say I think it pertinent to all the emendations of this 
particular passage, and then just a few words to back 


} my opinion ? 


1. Of the two parts of the clause the first, ‘‘ Let the 
devil wear black,” being undisputed, we can lay it 
aside for a moment, and try what meaning and con- 
nection we can make for the other, * I'll have a suit 
” 

Hamlet, sitting at Ophelia’s feet, has made a very 
bad joke, and she tells him, ‘‘ You are merry, my 
He does not deny it—let us mark that—he 
assents, goes on to reason of it, to justify it. “* What 
should a man do but be merry? for look you how 
cheerfully my mother looks, and my father died 
within these two hours”—as much as to say, If she 
sets the fashion thus, it is only becoming in me to 
Nay, answers Ophelia, you are wrong; 
‘tis twice two months. Hamlet’s premiss is thus a 
false one. He does what we should expect of him— 
changes his conclusion. ‘I'll no more be your jig- 
maker; I'll wear sables. If so long has passed, 1 am 
free to follow my own humour. And, having seemed 
merry for a bad reason, it shall be a good reason for 
seeming sorrowful.” Surely this is a most plain and 
natural antithesis. 3ut what antithesis, or even 
sense, is there in Warburton’s reading: ‘‘ 1 was merry 
for two hours, and for twice two months I won’t be 
sad ;” or in Mr. Wightwick’s: ‘* For two hours I was 
merry, and for twice two months I'll wear flame- 
coloured smallclothes ” ? 

2. And now we can see the meaning of the devil’s 
wearing black. He is so; it is his natural colour. 
Fortwo hours the devil might wear purple or gold, 
but four months of it is too long a farce. Let him 
strip off the white skin of the angel, and show his 
native hide. This phrase sums up Hamlet's whole 
purpose in the play he has prepared. ‘So long: let 
evil then have its own livery.” 

3. “For.” There is this word to account for. It 
seems to lead in another reason for wearing the sables 
than the four months’ decease, and yet to make the 


| reason itself depend upon the intention. All the puzzle 


gains admission to the lady’s presence, and is making | 


desperate love, when her brother and his knights 
return from the wars, and down falls the 


curtain | 


is inthis word; and I believe Shakspere intended it to 
be so—to express a confusion and jar in Hamlet's own 
mind. There's an absurdity in the interdependence 
of Hamlet's sables and the devil’s black that suits 
the temper of the scene, in which his every generali- 
sation is put into a jest; there is a kind of self- 
reproachful identification of himself with the devil 
and the devil's folk, not rare in Hamlet—a sort of 
hope for natural truth and freedom again, and yet 
prescience that it was only to come under the black 
pall of his whole house. 

If I find a good deal in the word “ for"—and@ I 
think I could tind more—let those who cavil remember 
that Shakspere’s shoes are often seven-league boets to 
other men. And therefore the greater responsibility 
in cobbling.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. D. G. H. 
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Croker, Mr. Thomas Crofton, on the 8th inst., aged 57, in 
the neighbourhood of London. He was the author of a 
volume of ** Researches in the South of Ireland” (1824, 
London, 4to.), and a collection of Irish fairy tales, reprinted 
in Murray's Family Library. For the Camden Society he 
edited a volume entitled “ Excidium Macariw; Narra 
tives illustrative of Contests in Ireland, in 1641 and 1693 
(184i, 4to.), and for the Percy Society two volumes of the 
Songs of Ireland and a collection of Irish | ns, with 
several others. 

Ercnuornn, Dr., of Cologne, author of a highly esteem¢ 
history of German law, and of other 
character. 

THe Kine oF Saxony, at Innspruck, killed by the overturning 
of his carriage and a kick from a horse. 

LynnE, Mr. Henry, in America, on 8h July. I 
under Mr. Macready during his management of Diury 
lane Theatre, and subsequently starred at the Princess's 
with Miss Cushman and Mr. Wallack. Latterly, he has 
been succes-ful in America. 

Noxvius, M. de, author of an est eme ed 
leon,” in French, <x of other work 

Winversotrtom, Mr. J. E. He had bedi 1 travelling for some 
months in the East, and had visited { pper Egypt, Pales 
tine and Syria, and was making his way from Beyrout to 
Constantinople, when he was seized, at Rhodes, with 
cholera. Mr. Winterbottom, was well known as possessed of 
a varied and extended acquaintance with the sciences of 
zoology and botany. In 1846, 1847, 
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* History of Napo- 


and 1848 he travelled 
in India, and made a number of valuable observation 
the natural history of the districts through which he 
travelled, and brought home an extensive collection of 
plants. 
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ALEXANDER Smiru is AvusrraviA.—In another 
pie | (says the Banner) will be found a report of Mr. 

slair’s admirable lecture on the poetry of Alexander 
Smith. So early as Nov. 15, 1853, the readers of the 
Banner were introduced to the gifted poet through the 
medium of a short notice. Our poetic column has been 
enriched, too, from time to time, by extracts from his 
writings, one or two of which were written subsequent 
to the publication of the “ Life Drama.” It was with 
no ordinary pleasure, therefore, we listened to Mr. 
Blair’s lecture, a pleasure enhanced by the knowledg 
that the intellectual and imaginative features of the 
work would be criticised by a “kindred spirit; though, 
alas! for those affecting the heart, One introductory 
statement, however, though of no great importance in | 
itself, may as well be corrected, as the lecturer dwelt | 
with some empuasis on the matter, and bas made a | 






| passing allusion to it in the report he has kindly 
furnished us. We refer to the statement that the 
‘* Life Drama” has made way 
puffed. The simple facts of 


mitted by the 
Gilfillan, with the view of obtaining 


poetic merits. The 1 








unheralded and un-) p, yr; 
the case are these; the 
manuscript of the poem, or a portion of it, was trams- | Reon cireet I 
author to the well-known Rev. George 
r his opinion of its 
manuscript lay unheeded in the 
critic’s study for some two months; the request of its | m 
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DEAFI NESS.—Mode of self-cure for Country 
- Tust | lished (sent post f for 2 stum? 
(BER Tr MANFKED, M.R S., 5 " 
Mode of t-Cure by painless treatment st inv 
dis ever Address to Dr. MANFRED'S Resides 
gent- firs rinA treet Pa s 
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that | rp 

author being so common a one on the part of ; Peingot ‘ as the skin is not perce] It cs 
rhymesters, that the valuable time of the “ Portrait | Pica: “wisclp ye ep ayaa ac - 
Sketcher ” would probably be swallowed up in ful- i ir 1 
filling them all. A casual glance at the ** Life Drama,” bs ‘ ast Per ae® 

h vever, led to the perusal of the whole manuscript ; its 
and in the sueceding number of the Critic, a London , . bps 
literary periodical, an enthusiastic paragraph an- 3h i , 
nounced to the world that a new poet had been dis- hosts, 2 5 

overed. In the interval, ae eens ee had inserted and au object fron sixteen t 
several fugitive pieces in the Glasgow Citizen, a weekly ey , apy pe ceag 


journal that has done good service 
rature of the west of Scotland. It is just probable 
that his favours were extended to other journals 
The Critic, with such a recommendation from the 
generous reviewer, made an overture to the 
author, and in consequence the greater part of the 
“Life Drama” appeared in the columns of 
journal, and were criticised by nearly every other. 


Alexander Smith's fame was tolerably well esta- 


blished in literary circles before the appearance of his 
volume ; and it profited by the criticisms so liberally 


showered upon its contents. Perhaps our lady 
readers may be gratified by 
happily enabled to give them, that the 
rather slenderly built, with fair though not curly 
hair, like the hero of his drama; large blue eyes 
one of them unfortunately cast, but the defect is lost 
sight of in the dreamy haze that in quiet moments 
seems to curtain his spirit; but when excited by 
mirth his eyes gleam like two of his much-loved stars. 
His temperament, it may be guessed, is nervous and 
susceptible: we may add, though conscious we tread 
on sacred ground, that the lines which grace our 
poetic corner to-day forms a key to much of the 
heart-poetry of the “Life Drama.” — Melbourne 
Banner. 











TNDIGI ESTION. _IN YDIGESTION, with all its 


miserable train of consequences to the sedentary, studious, and 
others suffering from that cause of all Stomach and Bowel Complaints 
including the free liver), prevented and cured by MARTIN'S DIGES- 
PiVE or DINNER PILLS. These pills, patented in 1833, are com 
posed of the finest aromatic tonics, combined with gentle vegetable 
aperients, and, being prepared from a recipe of the late Sir A. COOPER, 
cannot be considered a quack medicine. Free by post, in boxes ls, 3d. 
3s. and 5s. each.—HAMILTON D. MARTIN, Dispenser, Truro. 

NTIDOTE for CHOLERA.—The VITAL 
4 ELECTRIC SALINE, discovered by WM. STEVENS, Esq., M.D., 





| can be obtained thrangh all Chemists, special at 88, Snow-hill, and of 
| the Maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, | Mecklenburgh-terrace, 


Gray's-inn-road, 
Out of four hundred and fifty-six cases treated in Coldbath- 
overed but four. See s0 Medical Times, 27th May last, 
sq., Surgeon, seven cases of Asiatic Cholera all cured by 
the ‘Sali ne treatment. Since then Dr. Crawford f Glasgow, has 
published thirteen successful cures with the Vital Electric Saline 


YRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA.— 
Places in gardens converted into comfortable water-closets by 
the PATENT HERMETICALLY-SEALED PAN, with its self-acting 
valve, entirely preventing the return of cold air or ¢ 
P ter can fix itin two hours. Price ll. Hermetic 
is Chamber Commodes for the sick room, 11. 4s, 2 
Inj roved Portable Water-closets, with pump, cistern, and self-act 
valve. A prospectus, with engravings, forwarded by inclosing two 
post stamps.—At FYFE and Co.'s, removed to 46, Leicester-square. 


QE \WELL and CO”S ANNUAL REDUCTION. 
‘ Ladies will find great advantage from visiting COMPTON HOUSE 
this Seas on rhe prices of the goods have been much reduced 

Splendid Flounced Silks, reduced to 34 Guineas. 

Elegant Paris Flounced Muslins, 24s. 

Barége Robes, Tartalans, and Féte Dresses reduced to half-pric« 

Darasale A large Lot of Paris Ribbons, 6}d. and 8}d. per yard. 

And a large quantity of the choicest Lace Goods and Gloves 

Sewell and Co. recommend their Boating Dress to Ladies who are 
making aquatic excursions this autumn. 

Compton House, 44, 45, 46, Old Compton-street, 46, 47, Frith-street 
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OINTMENT and PILLS 
(Extract of a letter from 
vtownards, to Professor 














I OLLOWAY’S 


are superior remedies for Bad Legs 

Mr. Samuel Shannon, Baker, Mill-street, 
Holloway) :—‘“ Sir,—For eight years I suffered with a bad leg, which 

omnfined me to bed for months together—it was completely black, and 
swollen to an enormous size. I consulted at different times sixteer 
lical men, but derived no benefit by their treatment. Finally 
commenced using your ointment and pills, and after persevering with 
the for two months the swelling gradually de » blackness 
disappeared, and I now feel as well as tl had been the 
matter with me.”—Seld by all Dealers in Me licine, and at Professor 
HOLLOWAY'S Establishment, 244, Strand, London 


a rary Tr r <7 
LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
4 Containing size, price, and description of upwards of 100 articles, 
nsisting of portmanteaus, travelling a ladies’ portmanteaus, 
l ‘I teh-boxes, writing-desks, dressing-cases, and other travelling 
forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 
AI LEN'S Tr seating Bi g (patented) has the 
, and therefore possesses an im 
‘s registered Dispatch-box 
le Portmanteau (containing four compar 
of the kind ever produced 
and T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of Portable Barrack-room 
Furniture, and Military Outfitters, 18 and 22, West Strand. Se 
Separate Catalogue.) 
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Eleventh thousand, 8vo. bound, pri 


I OMCEOPATHIC DOMESTIC ME DICIN VE. 

By J. LAURIE, M.D. Devoid of all technicality, and much 
i by the: tddition of many important articles, such as those on 
scrofula, dropsy, the vari ropical « limates, 
he characteristic effects of the medicines. No medicine 
1 without the indications for its selection, and the exact dose 
ninistered. An excellent work for all families, and well 
adapted for the emigrant or missionary, to which a complete case 
medicine is provided, price 55s. carriage free on receipt of a@ post- 
»ffice order. 





is diseases 





Eighth thousand, 18:no. bound, price 5s. 

An Epitome of the above, intended to serve as a 
guide to those desirous of commencing the homeopathic treatment in 
family to which a complete case of medicine is provided, 

price 35s, cgrri age free on the receipt of a post-office order. 
JAME $ LEaTH, », St. Paul's Churchyard, and 9, Vere-street, Oxford- st. 
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. be tBILITY, &c.—Capt. BAIL EY having 
2 restored himself and many others to ro ¢ * after years 
suf general weakness, and being anxious t 
a m cure, will send free ner ipt 


: a stamp 
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€ rly ¢ addressed a copy of the presecripti 


that 153, Piccadilly : 
(PEETH. —By her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of Chemi 








ally-prepared White India-rubber in the Construction of 
Teeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
Dentist, 61, GROSVENOR-STREET, GROSVENOR-SQL 
Inventor and Patentee A new, original and invaluab 

consisting in the adaptation, with the most abs 


ess, of CHEMICALLY-PREP AR ED WHITI IXD TA 





this application may be briefly noted in sta w of | 
features, as the following:—All sharp edges are 
wire, or fastenings are required; a gri ox inecres 
is supplied; a natural elasticity hitherto wh 
pertected with the most unerring accuracy 
softness and flexibility of the agent 


prominent 
no springs, 
f suctior 
and a fit 
f 











= 1, t 
given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or ren 

| sorption of the gums. 

obtained only at 61, Lower Grosvenor-street, London; 2: 





street, Bath; 10, Eldon-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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| [oRAMPTON S PILL OF HEAL TH. ~-This 
| excellent family pill is a medicine of kk ng- trie l¢ acy x 

recting all disorders of the stomac hi and 
f which are costiveness, flatulency, s 
readache, giddiness, sense of fulness ¢ 
drowsiness, a torpid state of the liver, 
the bowels, causing a disorganisation of 
Two or three doses will convince the affi i 
and renewed health will be the quick result of t 
according to the directions accompanying each box Q asant, 
safe, easy aperient, they unite the recommendation of a mild operation 
with the most successful effect, and require no restraint of diet or con- 
| finement during their use; and for elderly people they will be found t« 
| be the most comfortable medicine hitherto prepared.—Sold by 1 
PROUT, 229, Strand, London, price Is. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per } 
all vendors of medicines. 
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RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATEN 
HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is ‘allows od 


by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of Hernia. The use of a steel 
spring (so often hurtful in its effeets) is here avoided, a soft Bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is sap- 
plied by the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much 
ease and closeness, that it cannot be detected and may be 
sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss 
fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the 
inches below the oe being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr, 
WHII 28, Pic cead lly, London. 
Price of a Sing » Truss 16s., 21s., 268. 6d., and 31s. 6d be stage ls. 
- Doukie Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. age Is. Si. 
Px tof e Orders to be made payable to JOHN W uit E. Post 


| Piccad 

| " oT > ‘S ENERO 7 

} EL 'ASTIC § POCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e.— 
he material of which these are made is recommended by t 

| Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and compressible, and the best 

invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of 

Weakness and Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, Sprains, &c. It is 
| porous, light in texture, and izexpensive, and is drawn on like an ordi- 

nary stocking. Prive, rrom 7s. od. to 16és.: postage, 6d. 
MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
| RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS 
| A LL Sufferers from this alarming Complaint 
4 are invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIE, as he guarantees 
them relief in every case. His remedy has been successful in curing 
thousands during the last eleven years, and is applicable to every k 
of single and double rupture, however bad or long standing, in ma 
or female of any age, causing no confinement or inconvenience in its 
use whatever. 

Sent post free, with full instructions for use, to 
m receipt of 7s. 6d. in posta 
able at the General Post- HERBERT LESLIE, 
Manchester-street, Gray’s-i oad, London, where he may be 
sulted daily, Sundays excepted, from 11 till I, and 5 till 7 tre 
postage for a 2 oz. pack« st, for foreign orders, must be sent. A pamypl 
let sent post free for twe 
Sit JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID 
h MAGNESIA, prepared under the immediate care of the Inve 
and established fi * upwards of thirty the Profession, fo 
BILE, ACIDITIES, and INDIC , restoring APPE- 
abd preserving a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric 
aly ig Seg  binegat <a asa Gan ae or SEA SICK 
» febrile affection incident to cl ia i 

of Magnesia as a remedial 
- : 
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to enlar f Sir Ja rray is now the 
most 13 it entirely possibility of 
those iting fro use of the article 
in pows », Mr WILLIAM BAILEY, o 


Wolv 


nle and retail Druggists, and Medli- 
ut the British Empire, in bottles, ls., 2s. 6d., 32, 6d 

each The Acidulat Syrup in bottles, 2s. "each.— 
N.B. Be sure t ir James Murray's Preparation,” and to sé 
that his name is stamped on each label, in green ink, as follows: - 
“James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant 


(THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, 
for making superior Barley Water in Fifreen Minutes, has not only 
»btained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, but 
has become of general use to every class of the community, and is 
| acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, aud 
| light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids; much approved for 
| making a delicious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening 
Broths or Soup 


8. 
ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS form another 
| diet universally esteemed for making a superior Gruel in fifteen minutes, 
| light for supper, and alternately with the Patent Ba is an excellent 
| food for Children and Invalids; being particularly recommended by 
| the Faculty as the purest and best preparation of the kind extant, and 
far preferable tothe Embden Groats. 
| Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion Street, Holborn, London, 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and Is., andin Family Cauisters at 2., &s. 
| and 10s, each. 


bs. Ge 





ask for ‘‘S 
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] 





TAPLES SOAP. 
SHAVING.—A 


lapsible Tube, 7 


TO CONNOISSEURS of 


f OLD NAPLES SOAI 
pound or half-poun 


ee 





ars in at CHURCHER’S 1 Cr 
street, Regent-str R. HOV] EN'S 


Warehouse, ( ‘ Fins a agg # 











OLD ELLOW SOA ssly_for the pur} an At tha hewl 
Poem pr i te ht 2 BRECKNEL, TURNE} 
SONS, Wax iT y s. 8 ) d Oil Mer 
Majesty, Bee Haymarket, Lon Obsery 
(ROUX’S IMPROVED SOAP COMPANY, 
Iw sale Vi 30, Mino } -street. Manc 
t Notting ; 
str N York Health n 
OILET FANCY SOAP pat 
‘AME LR IC AN" ( LOCK WAR E HOU SE, em- 
lirectly from u st retory ; and gens 


ranted to keep ¢ 
usual pric Day Cl 





l to 18s.; Eight-day, 3s, t 
is, by LEFAVOUR and Co. 546, New 





every variety of Amer 


Oxford-street 
































OSsLeE! RS’ rTABLE GLASS, Chandeliers, 
istre c., 44, OXNFORD-STREET, London, in conne n wi 
their Manufact t, Birmingham ; established 1807 A 
2 er f De Wine Glasses, Dessert S« 8, 

i I e Glass of the newest designs, at moder 
ety of Crystal Glass Chandeliers for Candles or Gas 
Ornamental! Glass of the n st and most beautiful descriptior 
anes aa IGINAL ANTI-COR ROSION 
f PAINT tish and other Gover 
at the principal Dock Compan 
$ t , Gentry, and Clergy, for out 
itry Anti-Corrosion is partic larly 
As pst dit loor Paint ever invented, for 
" er i ption of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, 
k, as 2 proved by the practical test of 
the numerous (between 500 and 6:0 
sf i which, from the rank and station in 
ive given them, gre deal cherry i Me D 
hitbert yefore the public notice. Lists 
‘ ! the Testimonials, w 
‘ WALTER ( (RSON and SON, No 9, Gre 
Old B street, Royal Exchat on. N s 
All orders are particularly requested to be sent 
CAREETS CURTAINS, CABINET AND 
UPHOLSSE RY clad lst de, PURIFIED BEDDING » & 
HOWITT and Co. General urnishers, respectfully invite tne 
attention of the Nobility, Gentrs Pul 





the largest stocks (i 
Rosewood, Wi alnut, and Mahogany Furnitur 


king-glasses, Foreign and 





Also, a distinguished variety of I g 

Damasks, Tapestry and Brussels Carpets, Chintz and F! -cloths 
Bedsteads 1 in »0d and iron, for which a distinct show-room is 
setapart. All zg marked in plain figures throughout the entire 





y article selected exchanged if not 
free upon application, and al 


range of their extensive galleries 





‘ks of Estimates s 





lin their own vans 


AL BION HOUSE, 226, 


NARPETS, CABINET 

/ GENERAL FURNISHING 
NOBILITY ENTRY nd 
RUSSELI t« 
REBUILDING f their 


™<« ot comm 








29, and 230, High Holt 


FURNITURE, and 
ESTABLISHMENT [ the 
PUBLIC HAMPTON a 
rey have now completed th 
one of the lar t am 









; has Warerooms and 
their 


numerous 























l venience of 

t ik y invite all parties Susnishing, or requiring 
CABINE' r CARPETS and RUGS, t isit this Esta- 
blishment lifferent arti will be found, " 
ir tion, for y, and 7 f nomy ir 
tee Metronell it rrest s n om, as a 
General Fun lishing Ware us N.B.—Several Ward 
robe Pi or, Chimney, and t Glasses, in great variety e 
Dining, ar, and Oval Drawing-room Tables, deci ga 
OBSERYN E, Lon and LEICESTER-SQUARE, (Next Door 
Burford's 

BODICE and 


M: AR IC INS RESILIENT 
CORSALETTO DI MEDICI 

“So highly recommended by the faeulty, and now so extensively 

y the elite of our aristocracy, we need hardly say that all 

y influence in future wear them Edit 





ver shall 
of the Courier 
They combine firmness witt 


front, retain the 


fasten easily 
ustment, and are 
female fort 


lasticity, fit closely, 
ginal symmetr; j 
very varyi 








alids wear the 
he Comfort and 
tary Stays and their attendant evils 
AND, FRANCE, AND AUSTRIA 
Illustrations, details of Prices, (from 
t Directions for Self-measur ment, & 





ensure, 





wi etur 
“PATENTED IN EN( 





14s. ; children 5 
receipt of Two Stamps for 
All Country Orders sent (without extra charge) 
free 
Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, 


A faeturera, 54 inaught-terrace, Hyde Park, London 
LBANY LAMP AND (¢ NDL' 


MANUFACTORY .--CLARKE’s Russian Wax ¢ ales, 
burn superior 8; Best Albany Composit 
it 





carriage paid or post 


Patentees and sole Manu- 


jo not 1 snuffing: f rdinary 













Candles that ca sed, Moulds, &d., Store C. $d. perlb.; Epress 
Pale Soap, very i y, 52s. 7 ewt. : Good Yell 48s. 445, and 40s 
Best Mottled, 56s. | Soap, ls. 6d.; Old Brown 5 WKindeos 2s.; all 
other scented soaps, Is. 6d. per Ib F at tent Albany Oil, 4s. 6d. n, 
superior t I larke'’s Refined Oil for Frer r 
gallon; 8 Italian peut A of the e 





npe ery descripti red on the 
premises, for cash 
SAMUEL CLAR KE, Albany Lamp and 
Albany-street, Regent’s- k, London, within 
the Colosseum. 
N.B.—Country orders amounting to 10J. or upwards, Carriage Free. 


T°: INVAL IDS.- —COOPER'S DISPENSING 


TABLISHMENT, 26, Oxford-street, London 





Mant 


two minutes 





ry, 55, 


walk ol 








The preparat 








f Pres or 8 ied on entire listir from the 
rly gaged, no apprentices being 
hed immediately they are prepared, w 
St s Wood, Bayswater, N 





Fulha in Caml City, Islington, Camden-towr 


Kentish 


COOPER'S 








wae AL APPARATUS, DRUGS, &c., forwar Brass 
Lavement or Enema Apparatus .; F tain Ex ma ADE AY , 18s 
Reservoir Apparatus, 27s. ; I ed I ement “ess auratus r adiri- 






nistering 

COOPER'S 30s. 
Drugs in fourteen Stoppered B 
Box witt k and Key a 
Leather Cases containing f 


the whole of the Injection at « stroke of the piston, 35s 

MEDICINE c HEST, containing 
rttles, Scales, Knife, M e, in Mahogat 
printe -ctions adminis 


Bottles. 9d 





Stopy 








Stoppered Bottles in Boxwo ls. upwards; G 1 

Measure Glasses from ls.: with ¢ rarticl ssary fort 

and comfort of Invalids, at a considerabk ion ¢ , 

charges. Orders, accompanied by a remittance of 20s. forward 

to any railway station—WILLIAM T. COOPER, Pharmaccutica 
hemist, 26, Oxford-street, London 


all intermediate distances 
ILLUSTRATED C ATALOGU E of 


W ARM WE ATHER.—RIMMEL'S TOILET 


VINEGAR i for the 1 


a perfect | 








I 8 gt vulker yr and puri fying tl 
i roo to all Travell 
SQ r re € and 5s 1 Crystal Pala 
t all Perfumers ( factory, 39, Gerrard- 





A SK for YOU 'NG’S WHITE FELT CORN 





I AISTERS incip] 
uu mabiin with t 
perior to all others. Is 
pared by H. YOUNG, 1 sbury 
sg street 205, Fleet-street. B re of imitations. 


I ADIES’ WATER 
4 CLOAKS.—This Gar 


H nd ¢ 


PROOF 
h used and 


TWEED 


so highly a 
had of the 








PHILLIPS. 37, Hi 
3, —Directio 


pus 


I 


ns of material, and list of 





ms fos 


CARTE, 


3 country f 


Rose, 


—Rt DALL, 


s agents 


SAXOP HONE 








M I acdc " stock of Sax 
H 8, Sax ‘Tram sr and Cornets, have just received a 
gr a 1d bass, of Sax’s new and beautiful 
te the SAXOPHONE 

struments (of brass, a played by a reed) possess 
a charm al to t riginality heir tone, and they carry to t 
t ] perfe L voir expressive Report of Jurors, Great 





bation 
[HE IN 


SHIRT 


(DUSIUM, price 5s. ~BESEMERES 


f this EASY-FITTING SHAPED 


nufacturers 





n r tailor), are now selling it in neat 
Six it on a new principle, and made from the 
mig zinens, by experienced need om of t i 
Price ost JOHN BESEMERES and Co, Ready-made 
War 1, 61, 62, 63, and 64, Hounsditech, London 





t F RE DR UST (from We Ich and Marge tson’s), 


ao r, Glover, and Shirtr h-street, 






Islington.— 
and 42s. ; 








fi ting p OHISTS: six f t 

1 collars, 8s. 6d. and all 

r Rs. 6 and Ils. 6d. per dozen; ble n the 
AT nce I 1 t rriage 

f t post- r the 





e Ul parts pt o 
amount.—ALFRED RUST, 32, High 


GQ HIRTS.—Imy proved Shape, 37s. 6d. and 42s, 















n. Drawin rious kinds of Shirts in fancy 
colours 1d also for ss, with prices and rections for self- 
m is and po st-frec Patterns of the new ‘thoes | 
Sl parti 3 n receipt of two stamps 

for once round cravats, 5s. 6d. 





half- 
loz made of three thicknesses of linen, which prevents their fallii 
»mplained of in the ordinary 
post-free. RODGERS. 
Collar makers, 59, 
Ce -garden 





or giving wes 
makes I 
NICKINSON 
St. Martin’s-la 
Established sixty 


\ SINGLE 


Measure only r 





is shapes sent 


ind BOL R NE, improved Sl 





STAY, carriage free to any 
suntry, on receipt of a Post-office Order. Waist 
ed Drawings sent on receipt of a Postage Stamp, 





Paris Wove Stay (White or Grey) 10s 6d per pair 
Elastic Bodice 12s. 6 
1 H.'s ELASTIC BoDIt E, fastening in front, 


wit ith simple 

£ recommended by the Facul amilies waited upon he 

experienced persons, within ten miles of London, f expens 

CARTER and HOUSTON, Stay Manufacturers an “Import rs, 90, 

Regent-street; 6, Blackfriars-road; 5, Steckwell-street, Greenwich; 
l Established 1812. 


1 South Gallery, Crystal Palace 
JONGH’S 


DR. DE 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAI 
ANALYSIS; THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CON- 
UMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, CHRONIC 
RHEUMATISM, AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISEASES. 

Approved of 1 recommended by the most distinguishe: 
Scientific Chemists, prescribed by the most eminent Medical 
und supplied to the leading Hospitals of Europe. 
Exrracrs FRoM MEDICAL Anp SCIENTIFIC 

TESTIMONIALS. 
*The Lancet,’ July 29, 1854 

“In the preference of the ligh 
] yncul We 








IN THE LOFFODEN 





t brown over the pale oil we 
ave carefully tested a specimen of the 
° ! 









t I V od-li prepared for medical use under 
directi f Dr. de J 1, and obtained from the whole 
sale agents, Messrs. ANSAR, EN: FoRD, and Co., 77, Strand. 





We find it to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements 
‘The Medical Gizoulsr,” Vay 10, 1854. 

ihe } oil, ev 

extent, if not wholly, of the 


en when genuine, is deficient to a con 


volatile fatty acid, 


siderat 























iodine, phosphate of chalk, the choli nie acid, bilifellinic acid, 
and other elements of bile, which are found in their normal 
proy ns it light brown oil. The utmost reliance may 
e | n the experime researches of Dr. de Jongh, 
wht f os most ent of European chemists; the 
il ] t tre 1enjoys also the . ditional sanction of 
the op ion of B 1 Lie ig and the late . Pereira in favour 


of its genuineness aod efficacy 
( y confirms their r judg me! 
1 the t} 


deen ving th 


Our own experience practi- 
t, and we unhesitatingly 


+ best for 1 } 
1@ D 


recom 


licinal p 





onfidence of the profession.” 


Baron Liebig. 





to science by you 


sufferers with this me- 





purest and 1 











icine ine state must ensure you 
t ¢ of every one who stands in need of its use 
Dr Jonathan Pereira. 

I know that no one can better, and few so well, ac 
juaint th t physica 1 « mi operties of this 
, vhom I regard as the highest autho- 

e Oil which you gave me was of the 





whether cor sidere: 1 wit th reference to its 
T > 1d . am satisfied 


be procured 








ule and Ret 
p and sigt 

ANSAR, HARFORD 
Sole Consignees and Ag 
the British Possessions, at the following prices: 

Ly PERIAL Measure —Half-pints, 2s, 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d 
*.* Four half-pint bottles forwarded, CARRIAGE PAID, to 
ny part of England, on receipt of a remittance of Ten 

Shillings. 


les, labelled with Dr. de 





and Co., 77, STR 


AND, London 


ents for the United Kingdom and 








(j, LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
USED IN HER MAJESTY S LAWNDRY; AND 
WOTHERSPOON’S MACHINE-MADE COMFITS and LOZEN 
Glasgow: R. WOTHERSPOON and Co., 40, Dunlop-street 
London Depot: WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY, and Co., 66, Que 
street, Cheapside 


| pINNE LR SE R V ICES, for Twelve Persons, 
litto, far 

‘6d seve eral hundreds 
Richly-cut Table Glass 
assortment of new and ¢ 
moderate prices. Pure 
and Co,'s, 87, Oxford-street 





y patterns, 21s 





and Coffee Services, por¢ 


and elegant Services always 


on view 
tal Vases, & An extensive 





rns of Moderator I Frort at most 
4s, 6d. per gallon ADAM 
Regent-circus, London 


\ JATER your GARDENS and REFRESH 
your FLOWERS with genial showers from GUTTA PER( 

Lay B ING, the prettiest, the most ple and the most conve 

of watering gardens, and which a lady, gentleman, chi 

servant can do with great pleasure to themselves, thus making 

garden an attractive reeable, healthful, and picturesque rendez 

Half-inch Tube for lening. 4d. per foot medium; 44d, stout ! 

Branch, with Stopcock and Rose, 7s. 6d. Apply for Illustrated 

Lists to JAMES SHEATH and CO., the Patent Gutta Percha Fac 

35, Old-street-road, City-road, London 


,LUSTON PANTECHNICON, Southampton- 


4 mews, Euston-s 
















r 





juare, for warehousing every descri 
of Furniture, Books, Linen, China, Glass, Wines, &c., 
received from a single article to any number of packages, 
kept in a careful manner, at moderate and equitable charg 
either by the week, month, or year. All applications to be ma 
JOHN DAVIS, Upholstery Warehouses, 136, 137, and 138, Totte 
eourt-road, the corner of the New-road, where a; B ieee te tal 
attention of the Nobility and Public in general to his extensive Sto 
New and Second-hand Cabinet Furniture, Bedsteads, Bedding, 
which cannot be surpassed by any house in the kingdom. Estab 
twenty-five years 


M ESSRS. POULSON 


Merchant Tail 


which 








AND COMPANY 
94, Regent-street, still preserve their 

m — ite prices for DRESS of the very best description. This is 

fully exemplified in the material, style, and workmanship 
REGISTE RED PARDESSUS, a 

Frock Coat, which is charged, inclusive of silk sleeve r 
GUINEAS. Also, the improved elastic TROWSERS, from ls 
Guin Only in London, of the sole Pat 'B POULS 
Comp Ny, Merchant Tailors, and Patent Unc 1 Wool Cloth ¥ 


facturers, 94, Re gent-street 

C TOZER begs to invite the attention 
@ Noblemen, Clergymen, the Legal Profession, and the Pul 

rally, to his CHOICE OLD STOCK of the EARL of HARRINGT( 











pring Summer ove 








rO CONNOISSEURS OF SNU FFS. 








SxU FFS, as from his original recipes. These Snuffsare made pur 
ym t os of the best description; carefully selected, and laid dov 
acco to rule,so as to ensure to the public a continuance 





same fla avour and pungency, without the aid gf chemicals—an ess 

ssideratum to the Connoisseur. Black Carrotte, Ist class, 10s, ; 
2nd class, 8s. per tb; Copenhagen, 8s. per tb; Saint Omer, 10s. per ft 
Saint Wines, 10s. per tb ; Bolongarro, 10s. per th; Amersfort, 8s. p 
Martinique, 10s. per tt ; Robilard, 10s. per tb. These Snuffs may b 
in any quantity. Packed in pound bottles, or in lead, air-tight, a 
sent to any partofthe kingdom. 2}tb Samples. 

C. 8. TOZER, 48, Essex-street, Strand, London, Wholesale ang Ret 
Tobacconist 








*,* Foreign Cigars af the best brands 


] O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—EMILY DEAN'S CRINILENE has | 

many years established as the only preparation that can be relied uy 

for the restoration of the hair in baldness from any cause, preventing 

the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, and checking grey 

and for the preduction of whiskers, mustachios, eyebrows, &c. in tl 

or four weeks, with certainty. It is an elegantly-scented comp 

price 2s. and will be sent post roe! on receipt of twenty-four | 

postage-stamps, by Miss DEAN, , Manchester- street, Gray's | 
road, London.—At home daily, from 11 till 7, Sundays excepted 

hi ave used your C Tinile ne, and have now a good pair of whis 

L. Higgs, Duc ley. “Ithascertainly improved my hair. 

Durham. “It etfectually checked the greyness. 

by every Chemist in the World. 


I ATR DYES a NI’ TE D ERVIC 

BRITISH ARMY and NAVY DY -Second Notice of the m 
beautiful Preparation ever invented for dyeing and seftening the Hur 
Hair.—The public are informed, in the short space of one year it | 
received the approbation of the British and French Courts, fully ¢ c 
lishing the qualities as scentless, clean, instantaneous, permanen 
in appearance natural Brown or Black, without failure, or injurir 














Thom 
ede, Bath Fs! 














N 4 














skin. Sold by the inventor, JOSEPH F. ae K, 5, West-s 
Upper St. Martin’s-lane, London. Price 2s, , ds., Gs., 8s. Gd., 10s. 
sent free to all parts on reee ipt of post order ox eee ps for 3s. 6d., Ss, 
7s., 10s. 6d., 12 The large size case contains Brushes suitablr for us 
the Dyes jd retail by Mr. Pellett, Perfumer, 62, High Hel 





Mr Ke nnedy, Perfumer, 164 B, Oxford-street; also Mr, J, T. Shay 
82. John-street-road, Islington 
FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND WEAKNESS. 

- ’ . . wy ‘TIATCR 
Ql RGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 
h KNEE-CAPS, on a New Principle, pervious, light in texture, a 
ding an efficient and unvarying support 
without the trouble of Lacing or Banda 
likewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals and the Working Cla 
ELASTIC SUPPORTING BELTS, for both sexes, of the same beaut 
fabric; those for ladies’ use, before and after accouchement 
1dmirably adapted for giving adequate support with extreme 
ness—a point little attended to in the comparatively clumsy 
vances and fabrics hitherto employed. 

Instr ictions for Measurement, and Prices, on application, ar 
es sent by post from the Manufacturers, Pope and PLANTE 
Wi nterloo-pla e, Pall-mall. The Profession, Trade, and Hospit 
supplied. 


> EDDING.—ECONOMY, DURABILIT) 
and COMFORT J.and 8. STEER'S SP R ING and FRE} 
MATTRESSES make the most elastic an 
very description of bedding, blankets, and 
r post, French, and other st 
and brass bedsteads on 
< bedroom furniture 
sedstead, and Bedroom Fur 
ndon. 


ST SHOW of IRON BE DSTEADS 

in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. He 1 

VERY LARGE ROOMS, . Which are dev ‘ 
n and Brass Bedsteads and Child ts, 

Be od ling and Mattresses. Common Iron Bedsteads, from 17s. ; 

ding Bedsteads, from 12s. 6d.; Patent Lron Bedsteads, fitted 

etail joints and pate ni sacking, from 21s.; and Cots, from 21s 

Handsome ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great var 

from 21. 19s. to 134. 13s : 
BATHS and TOILETTE WARE.—WILLIAM 

8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusi 

the DISPLAY of BATHS and TOILETTE WARE. The stock 

is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 

public, and marked at prices proportionate with those I 

his establishment the m 


to make 
Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar 8 








inexpensive, 
iny temperature, 


























Ji gany 

2 most men reat prix 
ery description 

ture Manufact 








‘THE BES 


to the exclusive 8 





with apy 














distin 











to 32s ging, 15s. to 32s.; Hip, ) 

of Gas, Furnace, ty % and Cold, Plunge, ur, amp 5 
Baths. Tojlette Ware in great variety, from 15s. "6d. s 45s. the 5¢ 
Three 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
communicating), exciusive of the shop, dev 


RAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY 


show of GE 
nickel si 






Pmear 1 and japanned wares, iron and bra a 
lassitied that purehasers may easily and at once make their select 
Catalogues, with pravin, sent (per post) free The m 






returned for every article not approved of. 
39, OXBFORD-STREERT (corner of Newman-street); 
3, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE 





Nos. 1. 2 

















Ship 


A 
its Pr 
supel 
4s, te 
want 


D 

















Sauce 
palata 
Sauce 
which 
fered 
known 
Patent 
upon 1 
WORC 


housen 
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3 eee 
addition of 50 per Cent 1 rT iP . , ‘ . © . 
ARC] INDIA PALE ALE.— STATIONERY. (SRYSTAL = PALACE.—Frequent Traveller 
nd Co. take the libe ‘ a9 , . -sagpe~g~> > ean NTS Y 
"Qu ny advance in price, St. Janes's- | THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD IS thrh - 
QCHWE! E’S SODA, POTASS, and FARTEIUGE AND COZENS, 
1 WD MAGNESI \TERS, and AERATED LEMONADI : " ; H?! SEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
eds manufactured ingest 5 t their several Est s t 125, Chancery-lane, 1wo D 31 lect-st t , ; : 
lass nts in London, Livery Bristol, and Derby. The celebrit M : Meee 
nd ¢ well-known Wat 1 th , EVERYTHING NOT ONLY CHEAP BUT 
; are evidences that their oviginal r qua nfs 
t sustained. Every bottle is pr by al nar : 
the firm, WV t which none is genuine: ¢ i vay be had f + = . - _ 3 
RE 7 all resp: table ¢ mists throughout » Kingdon Importers 
4 ust yerman Seltzer Water, direc rom the rings, as for the last — ‘ ° ‘ r I | > 
— H ive erm V ; t fror pring P AND C., being Papermakers’ Agents B AN K O I DEP O 8 14 
eony 51, Berners-street, London @ supy Pa 3 As ( M - / h t 
naking HE “ROYAL CAMBRIDGE SHERRY. as aoe bein’ ‘art s of INVESTING MONEY a , 
a Wine is purveyed to H.R.H, the Duke of ( a ee BARGES : by w 
rated su ~ old; many “* th D guitar s of I , 
ha Fa faieat Apceneas anit casino ing ape ee wi Paper. 
tested and strongly recommended by eminent medica a h y 
ven ily be had in England of the Importers, BELLINGHAM PETER “MORRISC 
impt n- and CO., seaufort-buildings, Strand, in cases, 36s. per d zen " Useful Cream Laid N 9s. , ¢ *** Pros t La 




































yond at per quarter cas Those pr | st verti Superior ditto 4 6 
wines are earnestly desired to give this popular Sherry Wine a trial Extra Superfine Thick, a really beaut 6 0 w' IVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COM 
ee Q s Size N ipert A 2s. 9d ¢ PANY, 49, 8 8 Lond Established 1345. 
(SIDER for BOTTLING.—500 Hogsheads of t : Laid Letter oa, ¢ ; 
hick to 8 6d f ‘ ARTH ENVOY 
Prime Cider to be SOLD, at 44. 10s. per hogshead, delivered f La xi ~areenheng Ws - ons GaRiniCH LENNOX 
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are supplied | from his farm. _Terms, 5s. 6d. per day. 

Just published, 


HE WATER-CURE in CONSUMPTION 


and SCROFULA: an Exposition of the Question of their Cura- 
Illustrated by 147 authenticated Cases of Cure, many of thein 
By JOHN BALBIRNIE, M.A., M.D., Author of 
“A Treatise on the Organic Diseases of the Womb,” “ The Philosophy 

of the Water-Cure,” &c., “ The Philosophy of Epidemic Cholera,” &. 

London: LONGMAN and Co. Malvern : LAMB and SON, 
NEW WORK BY DR. WILSON, OF MALVERN. 
published, 8vo. 750 pages, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

HE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of the 
WATER CURE, and HOUSEHOLD MEDIC AL SCIENCE, in 
Conversations on P hysiology, on Pathology, or the Nature of Disease 
and on Digestion, Nutrition, Regimen, and Diet. By JAMES WILSON, 


bility. 





London: JOHN CHURCHILL. Malvern: HENRY LAMB. 


Just published, with nume wae’ a oodeuts, in embellished wrapper, | 


Tse REAL SALT ; ‘how Thompson and his 
friend Bob Scatter went Yachting, and how they didn’t like it 
By FRANCIS FRANCIS, Author of “ Picackifax. 
PIPER, STEPHENSON, and § SPENCE, Paternoster-row. 


(THE SENSIBILITY of SEPARAT E SOULS 
CONSIDERED. By CALEB WEBB. 
“Tt contains a good deal of good sense, and not a little sound expo 
British Banner. 
“ A pains-taking and elaborate argument."—Guardian. 
London: Hou! LSTON and STONEMAN, 65, Paternoster- row. 


12mo. cloth, price 2s, 6d., wi ith Second Appen¢ 


_ ow ready, Part I 
FERNS of GRE AT BRITAIN 
Ilustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. 
Descriptions by C. JOHNSON, ot 
To contain about 46 Plates, and to be completed in Eight Monthly 
Parts, full coloured, at 3s. ; partly coloured, at 1s. 6d. per Part. 
Prospectuses may be’ had through all Booksellers, and of the 
Proprie tor, JOHN E. SOWEEBY, 3 3, Mead- place, Lambeth. 


n 
Q: ABBA‘ ri RECREATION.—A Collection ot 
the finest old SACRED MELODIES.—Arranged for the Piano- 
forte or Harmonium by W. H. BIRCH, Editor of the Standard Psalmist 
Price 3s., free for stamps. 

“It is, doubtless, the richest treasury (within so small a compass) wé 
ever tried. The selection is evidently that of a refined taste, while the 
harmonies are the work of the scientific musician.”— Guardian, 

JEWELL and LETCHFORD, 17, Soho-square. 


‘TT ~ 
GUIDE to the APOCALYPSE. 

i F. HOOPER, Rector of Upton Warren, and Rural Dean. 

(212 pp.) 3s. 6d.—NISBET and Co, 

“We enjoy the way in which the author demolishes many recent 
structures of fancy much logical precision.”—Journal y 
Sacred Literature. 

“Much that will repay research; much truth powerfully exposed 
and many old and respected theories utterly overthrown.”—Church 4 


England ‘Quarterly. J 
of THE QUIETUS for the 





EW MUSIC - FOR “THE SABBATH. 





zB y 


8vo. 


In a New Edition 


| COMING STRUGGLE all Daniel's Prophecies are shown to refer 


MUSICAL | 


| Papacy. 


the Antiochan Persecution, and the Beust of Rev. xiii. not to be the 
4d.—GROOMBRIDGES., . - 
PALMONI.—In this work a multitude of important 
facts in reference to the Scriptures and other ancient writings is broug!t 
8vo. (700 pp.) 12s.—LONGMANS. 
“Immeree labour and research—great learning and ingenuity.’ 
English Re sew. 


‘* Very elaborate, full of facts and curious arzuments.”—Athenauin. 


ust published, price 2s. 6d., or 3s. by post, 
PROFES SS JR WILSON: a Memorial 
Estimate. By ONE OF HIS STUDENTS. With 
from the last Picture by Sir J. W. GornDON, P.R.S.A. 
Edinburgh : JouNn ENZLIES, 61 and 63, Princes-street. 
V.S. ORR and Co. Dublin: J. M‘GLASHAN. 


and 


Portvait 
London 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The ‘Memorial and Estimate’ of Wilson, by an old student, i* 
e, 


| perhaps the best, as it is unquestionably the most elaborate trib 


Standard Lyric Drama edition of La | 


—Sir Henry R. Bisnop’s Adaptation of La | 


la, with the original English words sung at the Theatres, 18s., 
formerly 36s 
No. 6.—A cheap Re-issue of the favourite Songs, 
Duets, &c. Inding “ All is lost now,” “As I view these 
and * Do not mingle,” price 1s, 6d. 
All these works may be had, postage free, of BOOSEY and SONS, 
28, Holles- street, Lon n 


Scenes,”’ 


9 OSEWOOD 
r 


ith metallic plate 


COTTAGE PIAN NOFORTF, 


improvements, nearly seven octaves, and 
fine musical tone. This is a warranted instrument, by an eminent 
maker, and will be SOLD for 152 cash. 


Apply at the Domestic Bazaar, 252, Oxford-street, near Park-street. 


and Co., 48, Cheapside, have always on SALE an extensive 
variety of these fashionable INSTRUMENTS, the same as used by 
Regondi, Case, and Blagrove. 48 keys, double action, 6 6s. and 
4. 8s.; the very best, with all the most recent improvements, 101. 16s., 
second-hand, 48 keyed, from 5/. 5s, Concertinas repai 


by a better.”- 


YCERTINAS.—Messrs.KEITH, PROWSE, | 
| London: 


and ex- 


which his death has called forth. The criticism, though enlogistic, }s 
finely discriminating, and is, indeed, marked by a subtlety eget the 
breadth of Wilson's genius does not - Kilmarnock 
Chronicle. 
md — interesting, and ek quent tractate is an essay entitled 
Yilson : a Memorial and Estimate,’ by one of his students. 
—Mane he Seer Advertiser. 

“This is a very welcome publication—it is so timely and so able. It 
is the first stone to the cairn of a chief—the first memorial of one whos 
presence, familiar as it was in our streets, was one of the most not able 
things in the Athens of the North. So far as it goes, it is exceedingly 
good; and, from what we hear, it is not likely soon to be supplant! 
Edinburgh Advertiser. 

“ This not very lengthy or elaborate notice of the life and writings of 
John Wilson is a token of the pleasant remembrance which Christo 
pher North has left in the hearts of his friends, students, and reades* 
The sketch is altogether written with ability, and in a most suitabh 
spiri Newcastle Chronicle. 

“This is a discursive, but interesting, and in some parts eloquent. 
tribute to the memory of the late Professor Wilson, reviewing hie 
literary, bis professorial, and social character.”"—Inverness Courier. 


always require. 





Printed by JOHN CROCKFORD, of 16, Oakley-square, Hamp- 
stead-road, in the County of Middlesex, at bis Printing-office 
13, Princes-street, New Turustile, in the Parish of St. Giles, Blooms- 
bury, and published by the said JoMN CROCKFOED, at 29, Esvex-stree! 
Strand, iv the City of Westminster, on Tuesday, Anguat 15, 184. 
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